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ABSTRACT 

This issue of Impact presents a potpourri of articles 
that deal with concerns affecting one*s life and hov one lives it. 
The articles have a similar concern and focus — ideas and/or things 
the reader can do to enhance the quality of life, or changes in 
personal environments to help make the world a better place. The 
following articles fill this issue: (1) A Process of Identity 
Transformation for the Never Married Homan; (2) A Delphi Study of the 
Future of the Family; (3) An Experiment in Group Counseling of Young 
Non-married Bothers; (4) Hultipotential — A Concept for career 
Decision Making; (5) Counselor Responses to Death and 
Dying — Guidelines for Training; (6) "Down with the Maintenance 
Stage" — Career Development for Adults; and (7) Enhancing the Quality 
of Life through Personal Empowerment. Regular features include 
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A Process of Identity Transformation for 3 
the Never Married Woman 

by Suzanne Kurth 

During the Childhood and adolescent years of virtually every woman, the 
expectation of becoming a wife and mother firmly established itself as a 
central component of the female self-concept. But. for a variety of reasons, 
many women will never marry, necessitating a restructuring of their self- 
concept This process, which Kurth refers to as "identity transformation" is 
discussed m this article, which is followed by a response by Jean Carlson. 

A Delphi Study of the Future of the Family 12 

by Jayne Burress Burks 

Invented by Olaf Helmer. the Delphi Method is designed to increase the 
reliability of predictive studies m the inexact sciences. In this stuciy. Kurth 
surveys the reactions of sociologists and sociology students to ten items of a 
Delphi Questionnaire dealing with the future of the family. 

An Experiment in Group Counseling of 24 
Young Non-Married IMothers 

by Terete G.L. Van Rooijen-Smoor 

Ms Van Rooi|en-Smoor relates the experiences of and evaluates a group 
counseling program she conducted at the Center4or Continuing Education 
of Women in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Multipotential— A Concept for Career 36 
Decision Maidng 

by Ronald H. Fredrlckson, Doris J. Rowely, and F. Ellen McKay 

A new decision making approach is called for in which the counselor 
einphasizs the implementation of a particular occupational choice and 
deemphasizes the process that preceeds the choice. 

Counselor Responses to Death and Dying: 40 
Guidelines for Training 

by Loy O. Bascue 

Preparation for one's own death and learning to cope with the death of close 
friends or relatives have only recently entered the counselor's domain. 
Consequently, very few counselors are equipped to deal professionally with 
others in this important area. This article will be a useful starting point for 
counselors who would like to pre pare themselves to help others face death 

"Down with the Maintenance Stage": 44 
Career Development for Adults 

by Jane Goodman, Sylvia Walworth, and Elinor Waters 

The Continuum Center of Oakland University in fvlichigan initiated a Career 
Development course for adults The goal of this course is to help partici- 
pants become more self*directed in exploring and planning their careers, 
and to provide them with necessary tools so they can be self-directed This 
article is a detailed description of this course 




Enhancing the Quality of Life Through 55 
Personal Empowerment 

by LIbby Benjamin* Mary Joyce Church, and Garry R. 
Walz 

This article is a comprehensive descnplion of Ihe Life C*iret»r Dcvelopf>HM < 
System (LCDS), a program of modular design ihat gu.dob ifKiiviJu.jK 
through successive, sequential experrences eacli group of (ocused ac 
tivities and learnings building up- n previous l^rov\ledQ^^ and skills the 
whole an organized and integrated svslens that helps parlicipanis pul u all 
together m directing their efforts toward more creative and rewarding iiv 
ing " 
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About This Issue 

Weve gtvon a great deaf of thought to 
subtitle of this issue of Impact and feel 
that the Counselor and the Quality of Life 
DGSt fits our idea of where this issue is at as 
It presents a potpourri of articles that deal 
witn concerns affecting one's life and how 
one lives it The helping professional as 
weM as the caring lay person has roles to 
play in many aspects of human existence 
Iney are called to interact with others rn 
many situations, settings, and activities 
The articles presented here have a similar 
concern and focus— ideas and/or things 
" you' can do to enhance the quality of life, 
or changes you can introduce into your 
setting or situation to help make the world 
a better place 

Many characterize today's society as 
sick and lacking in purpose and convic- 
tion Periodic shortages, high cnme rates, 
inflation, urban decay have all led to these 
a<;sessments However, despite this pes- 
simistic look at contemporary society, 
there have been many actions that give 
promise and offer hope for the future. The 
lifting of the taboo regarding discussion of 
death and dying is one of the helping in- 
terventions that have emerged. Courses 
are being prepared and offered, books are 
being written, and helping people are talk- 
ing to those intimately involved To deal 
with death m a dignified yet compassion- 
ate manner is to add quality to life New 
roles -or women is certainly not a new topic 
but the fact that many women choose to 
remain unmarried is a changing orienta- 
tion for society It is one of the many new 
lifestyles that are emerging Families are 
undergoing deep structural changes and 



divorce IS no longer an unacceptable pro- 
cedure There is also an increasing 
awar^^ness of the individual This js cer- 
tainly reflected in the topics mentioned 
above, but it goes beyond, for there is 
deep concern for the individual s life m 
toto"— the entire sphere in which one op- 
erates One aspect of tnis is seen m the 
conceptualization that career education, 
currently a 'hot. high pnonty item nation- 
wide, is more than vocational education or 




occupational information, but education 
for life Career planning means a lot more 
than simply stating what one wants to be 

However, there is a second reason for 
subtitling this issue as we have, for as we 
write "About This Issue," we experience 
two distinct types of emotion. The 
reason— /mpacf is in the process of ac- 
quiring a new format and mission. Thus, 
our subtitle also stands as a promise of 
things to come. After a long and hard look 
at/mpacMts departments, typeof articles, 
visual appeal, applicability, "current- 
ness," and useability, we feel some 
changes are indicated- Impact's new for- 
mat will enable us to zero in exhaustively 
on high priority topics similar to those pre- 
sented in this issue through extensively 
researched monographs Our mission, as 
we envision it, is to provide infcmation 



regarding the current state of the art. re- 
t^ources. exemplary programs and prac- 
tices, and implementation strategies We 
anticipate presenting this highly informa- 
tive and relevant matenal to you in the 
lively fashion you ve come to associate 
with Impact, including visually attractive 
formats enhanced by graphic representa- 
tions 

Other aspects of the Impact System will 
continue to provide you with information 
and skill development opportunities. We 
will continue to offer the popular 
Searchlight senes adding new retrospec- 
tive searches and current awareness up- 
dates at frequent intervals. Impact 
workships will continue to be offered at our 
home base in Ann Arbor or in selected 
locations throughout the country. Special 
papers, materials, and low-cost computer 
searching capability of the ERIC Data 
Base will give added dimension to our 
services. 

We descnbed our first issue oi Impact as 
being "designed to integrate— to bring to- 
gether the ideas, experiences, and re- 
search findings which can make a differ- 
ence in counselor behavior and. in turn, 
counselor impact on students and the 
community." Hopefully, we've achieved 
some of th is for you and. although our new 
format is still evolving, we are excited 
about our future plans and look forward to 
their fruition, for we feel that their im- 
plementation provides the best way for us 
to meet your needs and be responsive to 
your concerns. 
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by Suzanne Kurth 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

University of Tennessee 

Introduction 

In occasional examindtions of the role of never married 
womoii. social scientists have argued that current high 
rxites of marriage have reduced the significance of this 
social category (e.g.. Epstein, 1970: 94) and that a new 
favorable image, e.g., bachelor girl, has replaced tradi- 
tional negative stereotypes. No doubt the situation of the 
unmarried female has improved in recent decades;^ how- 
ever, it is presumed that such being married is still more 
prestigious than being never married in our marriage- 
oriented society. 

Most American women do marry, usually by their mid- 
thirties. In 1 970. for instance, ninety per cent of all United 
States women of ages 30-34 were married.^ The never 
married female, then, belongs to a distinct, but substantial 
minority. Given the on-going shifts in cohort sizes, we 
suspect a potential marriage squeeze and a probable in- 
crea.se in never married females in the future (Akers, 
1967; Hirschman and Matra.s. 1971). Clearly, never mar- 
ried females, as a subgroup of the population and a social 
category, deserve the attention of social scientists 
(Adams. 1972). 

Entrance into marriage initiates, as well as implies, 
continued movement through the fmily life cycle, which 
i.s analogous to an individual's passage through sequen- 
tial career stages within a work organization. Organiza- 
tional career frameworks imply recognized positions and 
roles with time expectations attached for the attainment 
of a particular position, and contingent expectations 
about tme of occupancy in each of the successive posi- 
tion.s. Coffman {19{;i) and others (e.g., Stebbins, 1970) 
have s{/ecifically focused on subjective careers, studying 
changes in individuals* conceptions of self and others 
associated with movement through organiz^ational posi- 
tions Individuals' awarene.ss of the various roles and 
their adjustment to them is due to anticipatory .socializa- 
tion, as well as to responses of others to role perfor- 
mances. 

Marriage and motherhood typically provide such 
career frameworks for middle class adult females, with 
plans for the future usually being organized around ex- 
pectations of marriage (Miller. Galanter and Pribram. 
1960). The few available studies of the personal and social 
adjustment of single women tend to examine older 
women who previously had developed some role and 
personally acceptable identity (Reed, 1942; Faherty. 
1964; Baker, 1968).-^ 

This paper examines the transformations of identities 
of women who do not follow the expected adult female 
career— moving from eligible single to married and mar- 
id 
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ried with children— and focuses on the individual's rec- 
ognition that she will not marry and the strategies emp- 
loyed in adjusting to the unmarried status. Due to the 
sparcity of sociological literature on subjective careers of 
unmarrieds. depictions of single life by and for unmarried 
women in the mass media and recent "advice" books 
(e.g.. Baer. 1968; Coy, 1969; Greer, 1969), and personal 
observations are utilized for descriptive purposes. 

Traditional Feminine Socialization 

In our society the female is expected to enter the mar- 
riage market during adolescence — exactly when depends 
on group norms— initially engaging in casual dating, 
then more serious dating and, eventually, marriage. A 
young woman may temporarily by-pass serious dating 
and marriage by continued education and/or entrance 
into the work world. 

Women receive some training for work or caroer; how- 
ever, they have not been encouraged to place primary 
emphasis on a life-long organizational or occupational 
career (Epstein, 1970; Watley and Kaplan, 1971 ). At best, 
.socialization to work and career roles is ambivalent 
(Knudsen, 1972:361; Kreps, 1971:viii). Encouragement to 
pursue an occupational qareer and exhibit non-sex 
specific abilitiC' may be provided, but the young woman 
is often reminded that she should not become so success- 
ful or aggressive ("unfeminine") that no one would want 
to marry her. Eventually, a woman either marries and 
assumes the generally expected adult female career based 
on marriage, with which she may combine employment, 
or she moves frorn the desirable status of eligible single to 
the unclear status of unmarried (Perlman, 1968:100) The 
never married status creates uncertainty for the indi- 
vidual and for others, for there is no set of expectations for 
those who never marry just as there are none for widows 
(Lopata 1973). 

Career of the Unmarried 

Marriage Timetables and Identity Turning 
Points* 

Social identities associated with categories such as 
roles involve beliefs about the attributes of role perfor- 
mers (Goffman, 1961). As time passes and events occur, 
the social group assigning the social identity may per- 
ceive that the individual no longer has the appropriate 
attributes for a current social identity, and will therefore 
assign a different identity. Both the social group and the 
individual reappraise that individual's identity. These 
reappraisals are interlinked. A young woman who enters 
the marriage market is assigned the "normal*' social iden- 
tity of eligible woman. The young woman who accepts 
this identity as well as those who assign it expect she will 
marry in a few years and her adult identity will be based 
on her marital role. 

A peison has encountered a crucial identity turning 
point if she is assigned a new undesirable identity (e.g., 

'Ill thiA ii,i|iprllii: liTms iiniiMiTM'tl. r ngU.. spinster, and old maul always refer to 
;hi' ni'ii'f ninrritMi frmatr. 

•Althoiigli for fac li sui i.nssivc liirth t oliort in w fnt ycMrs to lirofKirtion of nc\cr 
married women Ii.'k in< reased. the never married category remains substantial 

*Two other typos ut re.MMn li on singirs appear in the literature One foi hkg^ on 
re,iMins for not marrving (« g . Kuhn. 1»55). the other compares pliv.Mcal. social, 
and |isy< hologK^ilcliaMclcristirsof niarricdswith nnmarricdsfe g . Klemer. 1054. 
Cove. UiT'M 
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old iiiuid) ruthorthaii iiiaiiituiniiig a desirable current one 
or acquiring an anticipat(*d desirable one (married 
woman). The times or points at which an individual 
reevaluates identity are structured soniev/hat by sociali- 
zation and the behavior of significant others. {Strauss. 
1 959:100). The socialized nature of such turning points is 
reflected in one young womens reflections: 

hi UiL* beginning I believed all the inatrinioniiil prop- 
aganda. I htdievcd the rules of (he game I'd learned as a 
child — ttu* one the "old maid*' always looses. I believed 
that It didn't really matter what I did with my life as lc»ng 
as I didn't end up as an old maid. I even believed I'c' 
autoinatiLally become an old maid if -heaven forbid! — ! 
was still single on my twenty- fifth birthday. 
The turning point in my attitude--and thusmy life— came 
on ni> twuiity-fifth birthday (Greer. 1960:1). 

Whether or not a woman actively desires to marry, there 
is a point in her life when she seesthepossibility o/choice 
between marrying and not marrying become limited. The 
recognition that her childbearing years are passing may 
be associated with this perception. Completion of educa- 
tion brings "senior panic** for college students if they are 
not married and have no prospective marriage partner, 
individuals may set personal standards. If a woman does 
not marry by a certain birthday, or before a certain other 
(e.g.. the most unattractive girl in town), or when her 
peers marry, she may experience a sense of no longer 
having a choice. Associates often point this out to the 
unmarried as she ages. The comments of family, friends, 
or co-workers about her choosiness or her passing youth 
may lead a woman to reevaluate the possibilities of mar- 
riage. Individuals may be unaware of the crucial time 
dimension of marital expectations until dwindling op- 
portunities for goal fulfillment are perceived. On the 
other hand, realization that she has reached a turning 
point may occur when others no longer question her 
about wfien or whom she is going to marry, but avoid the 
subject instead. 

.Most young women do not want to accept the identity 
associated with never marrying (e.g., Greer» 1969:159), 
since the permanently unmarried status has various nega- 
tive connotations that suggest possession of negatively 
valued attributes. The unmarried woman is often consi- 
dered physically unattractive to males (and to others), 
.sexually frigid, and hat'^ful of children. 

The mass media, particularly in the form of advertise- 
ments, constantly suggest to women that the lack of a 
mate is because of physical or social undesirability. and a 
career is only a substitute for husband and children (Eps- 
tein. 1970:30). According to Oiie single, "modern adver- 
tising and propaganda would have you believe that the 
capture of a man was the first and foremost aim of every 
woman, no matter what the cost Anyone who fails in Oiis 
is a total failure** (Faherty, 1964:23). And. although mod- 
ern contraception has made it feasible for the unmarried 
to engage more freely in sexual activity, the unmarried is 
frequently perceived as sexually deviant, either engaging 
in no sexual activity of **extreme** activities. Social mores 
prosC'FilK? childbearing for unmarried women, so one 
i.umputuJnt of Iho sfereolyjHi of the old maid focuses on 
her barreuoss atid lm;k (if fulfilhiHUit. 

Such characterizations make it difficult for women to 
accept the unmarried role and itsaccompanying identity, 
so many desire to avoid applying the stereotypical iden- 



by iiean Carlson ; 

JSecause the suhyecX of Suzanne KurtK's axMcXe is so 
impprtiiht, yet too b/ien ignoied in the pip/essibnallitera- 
ture, Tnipact thought another yieiii^oint on tte same topic 
would be a yaltiable ad^^ 

asked J^on Carlsph to fvrit^ a response to Als/JCtu^'s 
^a\Bmevis. P^ Carlson's research for her dissertation; 
''Current Attitudes Tofvard Women and Men Who never 
Many'V (unpiibiished»- Uniyersity'pf Michigan, 1974j^ 
niade her a lo^'cal choice^or ikds ossignment. - 

KtiMibelieyes^that awom^ 
£rom ''etij^ble to 'liinmi^ wbW dtf- 

Womat^f^tqasiBun^ 

jidenlity^offih^^ 

eyduited i^V Ssvmpfiras; 

:many,i^^^ 

a & £^ ]^rin^ 

j^cfiotherapi^^ 1^ 
tradit[qml^a pqrr 
tiaytte jM^e^^ 
bacause pf4^^^ 

a(xepta^ 

ti%mel> d^ 
peimanen^^ 

woMd^^b^e>^^:^d% i^th ii^nr^ 

tion:tlu»C^ 

sucxei^Irsbe out Ber da^s in the bitterness 

and disUIusibnment 61 the steidty^^ "old niaid" of fie- 
ttba(VWiartbi^^ :^i:sKiy^r^ 
" However; tl^^^ 

fives of womeii^^w marry indicates that women 

adjii^ exbemely life. For examplert^^ 

unmarried woman presents a better mental health picture 
than 'her male counterparty the bachelor (Gurin et ai.» 
1960; StroIe:<^ 

ally, and;perhap8 more suprisingly, some researchers 
have conbluded from the above studies, as well as others, 
that women; who never marry are psychologically 
stronger than married women (Bemare, 1972; Seaman, 
1972). Researche^^ who haye been iin* 

inessed wiiffitlM^:^^ 

orunmj^^ wbmen have a dtfficult time explaining 
these findings;^ on their part to begin 

to^ question wl^tti^r maniage and motherhood were ever 
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U\\ to tlirnisHves Altliougli applit.atiuu of i>ud\ (.liarat.- 
ti»ri/dliuns b> iiuii sigiilfi(,dnt uIIkms unavoidcible. a 
woiiidii HidV ( onviiu o Imr (,luse assuLiates that sht! dues 
not fit the stereotype, and thus disavow tlie role and 
identity. 

Avoidance Stategics. Although the likelihood of mar- 
riage decreases with age. it is not clear when marriage 
expectations are no longer realistic,. Depending on the 
region, religion, ethnic group, and educational level in- 
volved, being labeled as an old maid may occur at any age. 
Age 30 appears to be ;;ited most often since most of the 
women within a cohort who are going to marry, have 
married by then (Carter and Click, 1970:298; Coale. 1971 ; 
f lastings and Robinson. 1973). 

hi any case, the time limits on the identity of normal 
adult f(!male may be altered by extending the dating role 
(i.e,. participation in the marriage market) when women 
begin to recognize they are older and still unmarried (for 
example, as they approach 30). Marriages of middle age 
women to widowers and divorcees (although they do not 
match the romantic ideal) are sometimes used as a basis 
for justifying time extensions. Time extensions are very 
often an advantageous ploy for others and the individual 
in t.oping with unmet expectations. Others might have to 
help the woman cope with the problems of the unmarried 
role and/or acknowledge flaws in the familial or adult 
social system. For the individual, postponement may 
provide successful attainment of the goal or time for 
gradual adjustment to the situation. 

Drawing recognition that one has reached or passed the 
expected age of marriage may lead a woman to change her 
marriage market behavior and develop new tactics for 
meeting men. Women are advised by relatives and 
friends, as well as the numerous "how to get your man** 
advice books and articles, to increase opportunities for 
meeting eligibles by seeking new situations (changing 
jobs or neighborhoods, joining new clubs, or taking 
"swinging" vacations). Close friends and relatives may 
try to assist singles in meeting mt by arranging dinners 
and parties to which they invite eligible men of their 
ac.quaintance. Minor personal remodeling tactics, such as 
losing weight and buying new clothes, are frequently 
associated with attempts to increase the number and qual- 
ity of men met and dated. 

Another set of tactics to avoid never marrying involves 
alteration of selection criteria. Men in social categories 
generally defined as undesirable for the young marriage- 
able woman (e.g.. men shorter, younger, or less socially 
desirable then she; men already married) can be consid- 
ered on an individual rather than a categorical basis. One 
single's advisor suggests that women over thirty should 
consider the (.urrently married man (Baer. 1968:121-129). 
while others advocate the divorced man. arguing he is a 
better (,att.h than the **rejects" who are still single."* For 
some women there is apparently more stigma associated 
with nevery marrying than marrying someone who could 
be (.ategorized as a "lesser** sort (Perlman. 1968:99). De- 
spite various tactics suggested for eventually marrying, 
even if the spouse is not ideal, the hypergamy principle 
still operates. For insta;ice. "the patterns of marriage rates 
for white women appear to reflect considerable reluc- 
tance on the part of many spinsters to marry available 
bachelors of similar age. because the men tend to be of 
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lower status, or to marry widowers or divorced men even 
if they are of comparable or higher status on the ground 
that they could be worse off married" (Carter and Click, 
1970.320). Thus, a substantial number of women appar- 
ently do not change their selection criteria, or perhaps 
they change them hut still do not marry. (Of course, some 
women may chose to remain single.) 

The acceptance of a woman's continued status as eligi- 
ble unmarried appears to be related to the adoption of 
alternative tactics for becoming seriously involved in the 
marriage market. Some women are labeled old maids at a 
relatively young age because their appearance or be- 
havior is considered inadequate or inappropriate for at- 
tracting eligible men. 

Acceptance of an ''Abnormal" Identity. A woman may 
hesitiate to acknowledge her inability to attain a desired 
status due to continued hope of attaining that status. 
When a woman reaches the point when her expectations 
of marriage become limited or untenable, her adu It female 
identity must undergo some transformation, since most of 
her adult life plans have been based on attainment of this 
status.^ Her identity must be reconceptualized and future 
plans revised. Acceptance of the unmarried identity chal- 
lenges and perhaps discredits other aspects of her self. 
There is some implication that a woman has failed in the 
selective process of mate selection because of her unsuit- 
able characteristics, or because she exerted insufficient or 
ineffective effort. One single*s advisor states, "A major 
complaint of older singles — over twenty-five — is that 
many people assume there*s something wrong with a girl 
that age who is still unmarried. So many people are 
brainwashed into believing there*s something *funny* 
about the older Miss; that it*s more acceptable in most 
cities to be divorced! That Mrs. proves you have been 
wanted by someone at least once/ a divorced girl sug- 
gested** (Coy. 1969:244). An article on being unmarried in 
Cosmopolitan, a magazine directed at young women, 
clearly presents the personal failure argument: "What are 
the girls doing who fail? Or. what are they /ailing to do 
when they do not succeed? Mostly these women have 
faulty attitude.'^ — a way of looking at life and men that is 
unrewarding** (Fromme. 1968:44). A woman who re- 
mains unmarried for whatever reason can be 
discredited— which helps maintain the system— so she 
and those she encounters must cope with her changed, 
less socially desirable identity. 

Accounts. Unmarried women are well aware of the pro- 
cess of speculating why someone is not married and the 
frequent conclusion that the individual is a pathetic crea- 
ture. Until a woman has devised some account to person- 
ally neutralize these evaluations of what is "wrong** with 
her. sheand her close associates find interaction strained. 
The difficulty of this is noted in one study of single 
women that found women "had apparently adjusted 
more easily and readily to the realities of the single 
woman*s life than they had to other people*s opinion of 
the single life for women and their estimate of its value'* 
(Reed, 1942:72). 

*lu fart iii»vnr marriiitl men .ipptMr to havi? nion? iindosirnbh; chararjRristics than 
never mnmed feinnles (« « . Kniipfer. et. al.. Ifmfi). 

Mt miKhl \h: questioned whether weever ^ivc tip «;iic h snc lallv desirable idrnlities 
If wo really dasirod them. nllhoiiKh we utt^Ut state that we have 
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rhesi; n;«Hly sioru^s may or inav not rfpip.mini iiie 
tUHUiitritHl s b(*liuis. at liMst inittciil\. for "tired ui being 
asked ulu iKit, (t!u* iiiiniaiiHMi) lia.s adopt^ul hoiiii; ready 
I'vplaiiatitiii that niuhl In* true, and repeatLul it so olten 
that sht» now ieall\ htdieve.sit hfjrhtdf" (khjnior. 19r)!):4).** 
ItuiM* with whom tiie uninctmed has porsoiial rulat ion- 
ships are expm.teti to a(,(.ept hei au.onnt. whether they 
feel it is entirely valid or not. 




Accounts may involve* denial of the desirability of mar- 
riag(» as a goni for a fjarlicnlar woman. Open discrodita- 
tion may be avoided by denial of interest, involving 
perhaps the denigration of role expechif ions of wives or 
th(; identit\ of hou.stnviftj. Denial of j)ersonal clesinMnd/ur 
suitability for marriage (e.g.. does not like children, likes 
to be independtjnt) may be espou.sed. 

Another type of account accepts marriage as a reason- 
able goal but denies opportunities to achieve it. or sug- 
gests the costs involved in attaining the goal would have 
been unreason,d)le. Soiiu; women indi(,ate they were too 

Sn 1 vnwiii S4oii ^I'trih lor .iti cxicndfti triMtitifiil oi «iMciiitits Cciffni.iii 
i VUil I Ml] MiKK<'sis«)" uidi\iih]iil SI ohviriK tioiuif liis liftM rirnT nnght hrtiTttird 



primary goals of many women who remain single, and 
they are additionally suggesting that the single woman's 
career may provide her with considerable satisfaction. 

A woman's denial of the goal of marriage was once 
considered "heretical" (Rosenteur, 1961); however, 
women who have rejected marriage are now freely ex- 
pressing their reasons without fear of criticism (Eallaci, 
1974). Although Kurth agrees that some single women 
may not desire to marry, she views these women as "ex- 
ceptions," even though she acknowledges that "denial of 
the goal" is replacing "denial of the opportunity" as the 
reason given by an unmarried woman to explain her sin- 
gleness. 

In addition to the woman who rejects marriage, another 
unmarried woman who is somewhat ignored in Kurth's 
r-nalysis is the woman who grows up to view the adult 
female role as broader than the traditional female role. 
This woman may desire marriage, but she also develops 
strong, independent career goals (Bimbaum, 1971). Since 
the woman who never marries is disproportionately rep- 
resented within the group of highly educated, profes- 
sional career women, I am somewhat surprised that Kurth 
does not emphasize the single career woman's identity 
development. (The positive characteristics possessed by 
young women who are likely not to marry are discussed 
by Bernard (1972), and she therefore sees these women as 
the "cream of the crop.") 

The woman who rejects marriage and the unmarried 
woman who may have hoped to marry but also strongly 
values a career both have different adult female role ex- 
pectations from the traditionally-oriented woman who 
never marries; Kurth does not take into account that the 
amount of/difficulty a woman experiences in accepting 
herself as an "unmarried woman" probably differs con- 
siderably among these women. 

Although the majority of young women hold marriage 
and motherhood as their primary life goals, I see evidence 
in some young women of the expectation of a professional 
career as an important part of their adult female role. As 
part of my recent survey of attitudes toward marriage and 
singleness, I obtained data from 88 randomly selected 
single female students (freshmen) at the University of 
Michigan. In response to a question regarding their inten- 
tion to marry sometime in the future, the majority of 
young women surveyed indicated that they "might" 
eventually marry, rather that saying definitely that they 
would or would not marry. It was apparent from the 
written responses of these students that they saw a com- 
bination of marriage and a career as the ideal role for 
themselves, but at this stage in their lives they placed a 
higher priority on a career than on marriage. Two typical 
responses of young women who indicated they "might" 
marry follow: 

'i intend to become a lawyer, and I don't want to marry until 

I'm established in a practice— maybe Til be 30 or 35 then." 

"In histor}' you have to have a Ph.D. to get a job, I hear. Til 

think about marriage after that." 

The place of marriage in the future of these young 
women is less definitely defined than the importance of a 
career. If the development of career goals has been viewed 
with ambivalence by girls in the past, it appears that some 
young women are now showing greater ambivalence 
about the place of marriage in their futures. The old no- 
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invijUcd in faiiiih uhlij^atiuiis (KccmI. 1942), or in pursuit 
4)1 .1 1 jreer to spend tlu*ii tinu* liHtiiiig a UKitt* Others sii\ 
tlH*\ did not niiirrv In i aust* tliu> did not want to "play 
games to ( ati h a inan. " thtMr man died, or the> did not 
'neet the **right" peison (I'aherty. HH)4). 

Whatever the a(.(.ount. it pro\ ides som<? closure for the 
individual and her ( lose associates so the\ can go about 
the business of interacting It is apparently becoming 
more acceptable to acc ount for never marrying by deny- 
ing the goal, uliereasin the past lack o^ opportunities was 
cited. 

Alternative Life Styles 

Women w'ho see no physical or social dilferonces be- 
tween themselves and those who have married are not 
willing to view then'selves as not normal, and reject the 
permanently unmarried status and the associatf'd lables 
of spinster and old maid/" It is societally desirable that 
these uninarriedsbe "c ooled out" (Goffman, 1962) so they 
do not start serious questioning of our mate selection 
procedures or of marriage itself. And, since those who 
interact with the individual do not want to feel she has 
been unjustly treated, a proce.ss of individual consolation 
can cK:cur gradually and covertly, leading to the accep- 
tanc:e of some alternative to the desired situation. 

Alternative Roles. A woman may make her occupational 
role central to her adult identity." A profession may or- 
ganize a woman's adult life and provide a satisfying iden- 
tit\ and relationships with others. However, many single 
women have neither the type of job which organizes their 
liv(?s nor the desire to bc»come work-centered, although 
more single women than married women have been pro- 
fessionals. 

A single may become involved in organizations and 
activities, although unmarried women have lower rales of 
voluntary participation than married women (Ferriss. 
1971). Religious involvement does seem to provide a 
focus for some women, perhaps especially Catholic 
women (Faherty, 1964). 

Even if the individual emphasizes work or voluntary 
association roles, stable social relationships are still fre- 
quently limited. (Adams, 1972:92-96). Also, unmarried 
females do not have structured adult relationships since 
they are not performing expected familial roles. Expecta- 
tions for adult homelife and companionship have a fatril- 
ial base, which the unmarried woman lacks. She does not 
develop a family of procreation and her family of orienta- 
tion gradually dissolves, leaving her without that form of 
social anchorage (although 49% of the spinsters aged 
35-44 in 1960 lived in a parental home (Carter and Glic. 
1970), There is no substitute familial role, for even the 
maiden aunt who helped her siblings raise their children 
has virtually disappeared (Carter and Click. 1970). 

Social Relationships. Since there are no obvious charac- 
teristics that distincjuish women who marry from those 
who do not. most unmarried women probably had friends 
who were also unmarried but gradually married. They 
have little in common with friends who married due to 
the nature of the married female role. In addition, unmar- 
ried women may no longer chose to associate with mar- 
ried friends, for these individuals, serving as references, 
may make the unmarried person less able; to accept her 
position. Close friendships with married males may be 
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inhibited because of general perceptions of (and some- 
times actual experiences with) those relationships. Due to 
the pair orientation of our society, most adult activities 
are planncKi for pairs. Thus, unmarrieds are frequently 
isolated from former friends. 

Making friendships in new jobs and communities may 
be difficult. These problems are frequently discussed in 
adv ice books. Social situations such as parties provide 
opportunities for relationship formation, but as they grow 
older singles lack these social situations since they tend 
to be structured in terms of pairs (even if the pairs reor- 
ganize at the gathering). 

The role of unmarried woman might be more viable if 
relationships with other unmarried women were estab- 
lished. One single's adviser argues that other unmarried 
women can help the individual by sharing problems; 
however, she warns that it is dangerous to be too comfort- 
able with them if the individual desires to marry (Greer, 
1969:56). As they move out of the post adolescent dating 
perod, most individuals find they know few single peo- 
ple of either sex and even fewer they want to associate 
with. They do not want to asj^ociate with people they may 
see as neurotics and rejects, or people they have nothing 
in common with except marital status. Unmarrieds are 
perhaps unwilling to embrace their shared deviance for 
unkhown advantage.** (Relationships with single males 
are difficult to maintain as a t^roman ages, since the possi- 
bility of marriage inhibits the development of any other 
type of social relationship, such as friendship). 

New Roles and Relationships* The lack of social relation- 
ships for unmarrieds is of considerable importance since 
it may be related to the mental and physical problems 
they experience (Gove, 1973). Swinging single s areas, 
bars, housing, vacations, social clubs, and publications, 
which emerged in the late 1960\s, have suggested the 
emergence of a new life style and adult role for 
unmarrieds.*** W^hatever the appeal of the ^'swinging 
single** role, it is viable for only a limited portion of adult 
life due to its emphasis on youth, attractiveness, and 
freedom from responsibility, " The restricted time span in 
which this role can be performed fails to provide females 
vvith the promise of future social relationships. A near 
thirty swinging single in Southern California explains. 
"*i*ve been dating since I was fourteen.* she says, her 
voice trembling slightly, i get tired of dating, i want to be 
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niarriud bei.aiisi; i uaiit sttidilv i.i)m|MMii)nship. Now I 
want sumiuini? wlui (,«iri»s*" (Streshinsky. 1972.214). 
C)\ijr.ill. It .ippiMis suiiigHigsnighj role is nut d long- 
[vAin alteriMti\t; t(i a inaiital roln. fui it is ilitTii.ult tu 
ilistinguisli It fruin ttu; liatuig rolu u lui.li leads tu mar- 
riagii. I'Xi.ijpt the partit.ijMfits are iihier (Miiran. 1972), 

Siinie i)f tlie new i.tiiiilv st>Ies offer a vaiiut> uf social 
relationships, hut thev do not provide King lerni ahenui- 
ti\es t.i the stable rehitionships of tlie niu.lear family. 
I li»*se alternatues hctve heen perceixeil as a response to 
tlie inadeqiiacieb and flaws of the present marital system 
in prj\iding the induidual with adtujuate personal rela- 
tionships, (ionmiunal living, cohabitation, and trial mar- 
ruige suggest any individual can easily be rephiccd. and 
thev are generall> perceived as alternatives that reject the 
long teriii commitments of marriage. (Any marriage, may 
not endure as long as one of these alternatives, but mar- 
liage is perceived as puhinikilly supplying a long term 
resolution.) Since the nuclear family is so deeply embed- 
ded in our wa> of life (for example social engagements 
seom to require heterosexual pairs and job mobility ap- 
pears in'.ompatiblo w ith communal life), current alterna- 
ti\»* arrangements are not very feasible if the individual 
desires to be conventional in other aspects of her life. 

Conclusions 

The heterosexual pair orientation of middle class 
American society creates difficulties for all those past 
their twenties who are not currently married. The never 
married female encounters those difficulties in addition 
to questioning her own identity due to not acquiring the 
soci«illy approved status for adult women, wife. 

Whether or not a vvonuin remains single by choice, she 
w ill be percieved as "dev iant*' and assigned undesirable 
attributes by larger social groups. She must cope with the 
ambiguous role of unmarried and the negative attribu- 
tions. One positive resolution for the individual woman is 
to conceive of herself as a unique individual who has 
workeii out hi!r own roh» and special relationships and 
thus ilisassoi;iate herself from others who share the status. 
Since the role of the unmarried woman is so vague, 
uniijue definitums of it are pos:.ible. Close associates are 
expei^ted to accept and may even assist in defining a 
unique role and an acceptable identity. 

Although defin ng oneself as a unique individual not 
constrained by existing roles is an individual solution, 
the problems of this social Ctitegory are not resolved. 
Cfiven a ''marriage squeeze** and the des.'re of some 
women not to marr\. the potential lifestyles of Ihe unmar- 
ried deserve further investigation. If there were less 
societal stress on a female's marital status, and other 
statuses were accepted as of equal or greater importance, 
ai^ceptance of the permanently unmarried status could bo 
facilitated. 

For reference listing see the Bibliography section at the 
back of this issue. 



tion that a wo an attends college primariiy to find a 
husband is probably less true than in the past. 

Although research into the reasons why a woman re- 
mains unmarried is scarce, there is even less concrete ja^a 
about the ways she is perceived by others in society. 
Kurth indicates that society's negative evaluation of the 
unmarried role contributes to the -lifficulties an unmar- 
ried woman experiences in accepting her singleness. If 
the close associates in a single woman's life are expected 
to help her define a "unique" and "acceptable" role as a 
single person, it seems important to know what attitudes 
potential associates might hold toward singleness and 
marriage. To what extent do people believe the traditional 
negative stereotypes of the **old maid?" 

My research study was designed to provide so»ne be- 
ginning information on attitudes toward women and men 
who never mairy on several dimensions of the single life 
The sample (n=444) was randomly drawn from a 
homogeneous educational background (male and ^emale 
alumni and freshmen bom the University of Michigan's 
College of Literature, Science, and the Arts), and the 
generalizability of ti.e results is thereby limited. Among 
my results, signiHcant differences were found between 
the attitutes of males and females toward the woman who 
never marries. 

Within this survey population, females view marriage 
as a !ess important goal in the life of a woman than do 
males, and females see a woman as more likely to remain 
single through her own choice than do males. A woman 
who never marries is seen as more physically attractive, 
her possible career involvement more acceptable, and her 
life adjustment more positive by females than by males. 
Additionally, the unmarried woman is considered more 
active, strong, warm, independent, unselfish, and color- 
ful by females than males. 

My results show that females in this population regard- 
less of their own marital status, are generally supportive 
of the single woman, and they see a woman's life options 
as broader than marriage and motherhood, while male^-; 
tend to view a woman as happiest in the traditional 
female role. 

There are many potential explanations for the single 
woman's greater acceptance by females than by males. 
For example, it is possible that the women's liberation 
movement and the general increase in the media's public- 
ity about the concerns of women are having a greater 
impact on females than on males. Two of the current 
themes of the feminist movement in particular seem to 
have an influence on attitudes of women in my popula- 
tion: 1 ) a woman must develop an identity that is &eparat3 
from that of her husband's; and 2) a career outside of the 
home enhances a woman's self-concept. Because the un- 
married woman is forced to develcp an individual iden- 
tity and because she is expocted to have a career as a 
means of supporting herself, she seems to be viewed by 
females in my population as having some real advantages 
over the traditional housewife Although additional data 
regarding the ways the unmarried woman is perceived 
must be gathered from a sample that is more representa- 
tive than mine, it seems that we should no longer assume 
that the traditional negative stereotypes of the "old maid" 
are universally beiieved. 
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A frtend of mne at a New York hosp.tal 
recently told me of the possibility that sci- 
ence will be able to sever completely the 
human mmd from the rest of the body and 
with appropriate tubing, machinery, and 
pumps keep the brain alive indefinitely 
with no connection to the heart My com- 
ment was that this was really not new— we 
had been doing it at Amherst for years 

Robert A. Ward 

lornef dean of ^^tudonts 
Amhe'sl Colk-oo 

The reason why so few people are 
agreeable m conversation is that each is 
thinking more about what he intends to say 
than about what others are saying, and we 
never listen when we are eager lo speak 

La Rochefoucauld 

Men fear death as children fear to go in 
the dark, and as that natural fear in chil- 
dren IS increased with tales, so is the other 

Francis Bacon 

Do not say. the people must be edu- 
cated, when, after ail. you only mean 
amused refreshed, soothed, put into good 
spirits and good humour, or kept from vi- 
cious excesses 

John Hanry Newman 



As a physician I am convinced that it is 
nygienic— if I may use the word— to dis- 
cover in death a goal towards which one 
can strive; and that shrinking away from t 
IS something unhealthy and abnormal 
which robs the second half of life of its 
purpose 

! C.G. Jung 

I Moaem Man tn Search 

of a Soul 

The old man trusts wholly to slow contri- 
vance and gradual prog'-cssion; the youth 
expects to force his way by genius, vigor, 
and precipitance. The old man pays re- 
gard to riches, and the youth reverences 
virture The old man deifies prudence, the 
youth commits himself to magnaninf^ity 
and chance. The young man. who intends 
no 111. believes that none is intended, and 
therefore acts with openess and candor; 
but his father, having suffered the injunes 
of fraud. IS impelled to suspect, and too 
often allured to practise tt. Age looks with 
anger on the temerity of youth, and youth 
with contempt on the scrupulosity of age. 

Samuel Johnson 

nasseias XXVI 

Growing is not the easy, plain sailing 
business that It is commonly supposed to 
be. it is hard wor!^ larder than any but a 
growing boy can understand; it requires 
attention, and you are not strong enough to 
attend to your bodily growth and to your 
lessions too 

Samuel Butler 

Th0 Way of All Fiesh XXXI 

Reporting measurement results is much 
more than the mechanical process of an- 
nouncing what grades have been as- 
signed, then Defending them Suppose 
you sent your child for a physical evalua- 
tion and he brought home a little card read- 
ing. "Physical Condition B- ' What mean- 
ingful information have you purchased*^ 
What shou Id you do next in light of this new 
information'^ The fact is. of course, that 
nobody can tell from a grade what the level 
of achievement is. how much progress has 
been made, or what kinds of errors are 
occuring 

Oclobef 1974 



Your professors tell you that education 
unlocks creative genius and imagination 
and that you must develop your human 
potential And students have accepted 
this But then Catch 22 enters the picture 
You spend four years in school, graduate, 
go into the jOb market and are told the rules 
have changed There is no longer a de- 
mand for your specialty— another educa- 
* ' oline IS now required And so 
i .lore years of study follows, and 
.esufn again to the job market, yet, 
what yOu now offer is saleable except that 
competit:on is severe To succeed, you 
must acquire further credentials. So you 
go back to the university and ultimately 
emerge with a Master's or even a Ph.D. 
And you know what happens next? You go 
out to look for a job— and now they say 
you're overqualifiedl In one form or 
another, this is a Three Shell Game society 
has been playing with our greatest natural 
energy source— you' 

Ceroid R. Ford 

comfiienCfc jt address 
Ohto Staitf University 

The greatest object in the universe, says 
a certain philosopher, is a good man 
struggling with adversity, yet there is a still 
greater, which is the good man that comes 
to relieve it, 

Oliver Goldsmith 

The Vtcar of Wakeiieta XXX 

We often pardon those who bore us. but 
never those whom we bore. 

La Rochefouceuld 




An idealist is one who, on noticing that a 
rose smells better than a cabbage, con- 
cludes that It will also make better soup 

H.L. Mencken 

Chrestofvathy 6l7 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor 
yet to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider 

Francis Bacon 

ol Stufffos. 
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Plans for the nation's first home specif- 
ically for the dying have received final 
state approval in Connecticut The hospi- 
tal, which has received support fiom a 
group of doctors, nurses, clergymen, and 
community worker^, will be patterned after 
similar facilities in England, but would be 
the first of its kind in this country it is being 
designed to provide the aying patient and 
those close to him with a more home-like 
environment that is typical of other institu- 
tions Services will include counseling on 
the social au6 psychological problems 
that often afflict the family of a dying 
person 

The fastest-growing type of family 
today IS the female-headod unit, which 
accounted for 14% of al! U S families with 
children m 1972 The Urban Institue has 
been studying the implications of this 
phenomenon, and one recurring theme is 
the economic handicap suffered by this 
type of family. The median income for ali 
families with children under 18 years of 
age m 1969 was $11,600. the figure for 
female-headed families with children was 
$4,000 But poverty is only part of the pic- 
ture Since 1960, the total number of 
female-headed families with children at all 
income levels has increased at a rate more 
than twice as great as that tor the poor and 
near-poor female-headed families with 
children 

The single man. so often the object of 
envy by those who long for the freedom 
and powc he represents, is not so lucky 
after all In 1970. the average income of the 
3.320.000 single men in the United States 
was about $6.000— lower than that of mar- 
ried men. married women, and even single 
women Besides being poorer than these 
other grouDS. a greater proportion of 
single men have psychological problems, 
are criminals, and commit suicide All of 
this, and more, is discussed in a book cal- 
led Naked Nomads by George Gilder 

Devised by University of Tennessee 
education professor Thomas N Turner, a 
new game called Support" provides an 
important forum for discussion After one 
child makes a statement about some 
issue, each of his or her classmates must 



come up with a supporting statement 
When a child has to furnish an argument 
for a viewpoint contrary to his own, he has 
to confront the logic of all sides of a ques- 
tion. And learning that agruments can be 
made tor positions other than his own can 
chip away at a youngster's blind pre- 
judice Hearing his or her own v *>oint 
supported also helps a child builo a posi- 
tive self-concept. Radical ideas are often 
explored and even encouraged in the 
classroom discussion, s?ys Turner, be- 
cause the more way-out an idea is. the 
more stimulating the game can be 




Psychiatrists at the Ohio State 
Psychiatric Hospital in Columbus have re- 
ported initial success in a pilot project that 
uses dogs as psychotherapeutic agents 
By using dogs with chronically hos- 
pitalized patients who cannot or will not 
communicate, doctors have been able to 
emit responses even from patients who 
have net responded to anything else 

Responses to a survey from 247 Mas 
sachusetis psychiatrists reveal a distinct 



pattern of discrimination by hte insurance 
companies directed against applicants 
under psychiatric care, regardless of the 
duration of therapy or scope of problems 
Ben Lipson. president of a Boston. Mas- 
sachusetts, insurance agency which un- 
dertook the survey, said that the psychia- 
trists who responded believe final deci- 
sions as to patients' insurability were de- 
termmeo by underwriters lacking any 
medical knowledge whatsoever On the 
other hand, the same survey shows that 
92% of the physicians who 'urnish under- 
writing data to life insurance companies 
believe that patients under psychiatric 
treatment are sometimes better nsks than 
those who are not 

A psychologist says fat people have 
more difficulty than other people m chang- 
ing their ways— whether in solving 
mathematical problems, rethinking their 
opinions or eating Dr Devendra Singh, of 
the University of Texas, also says this 
characteristic could be used to get the 
obese to eat less than normal weight peo- 
ple In one experiment, obese and 
nonobese subjects were given cashews 
wrapped m aluminum foil. Because the 
obese were not used to unwrapping 
cashews, they acually ate far fewer than 
did the normal weight subjects . . . 

. . Baptismal records in the Andean val- 
ley of Vilcabamaba. Ecuador, show the 
two oldest inhabitants tO be 123 and 142 
years old and give evidence of other long- 
lived residents. David Davies of University 
College, London, observes that the very 
old people live on farms rather than m the 
small village They remain bright, alert and 
upnght until their deaths, which usually 
result from accidents or an occasional 
case of influenza Despite the claim of 
some Vilcabambans that their longevity is 
due to herbal teas. Ecuadoran and foreign 
doctors credit the valley's tranquility and 
the frugal diet The Vilcabambans con- 
sume only about 1.700 calories a day. 
primarily in the form of vegetables, fruits, 
grams and roots, and only one ounce of 
meat However, these peaceful people 
drink from two to four cups of unrefined 
rum and smoke 40 to 60 homemade 
cigarettes daily Nothing has yet been 
found to explain why Vilcabambans 
should liv, longer than other peoples 
Davies feels that the World Health Organi- 
zation sould "undertake a study and pro- 
tect the valley until it has been com- 
pletely investigated 

Boston U sociologist John Mogey 
suggests that people who move from one 
part of the city to another are likely to in 
crease their car use Driving a car appar 
ently helps combat the social and 
psychological strains of a new neighbor- 
hood by giv ng them a greater feeling of 
control over their lives 
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by Jayne Burress Burks 
Professor of Sociology 
Fontbonne College 
St. Louis, Missouri 



During the fall and winter months of 1972-73, a Delphi 
study concerning a set of current trends that are affecting 
the institution of the; American family was submitted to a 
sample group selected from the mailing list of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association members who are also 
members of the Section on the P'amily with in that organi- 
zation. Sixty-four per cent of the sampled group re- 
sponded at least once to the three mailed questionniares, 
revealing considerable nationwide interest in this sub- 
ject. This resume of tiie project is presented as feedback to 
those who participated and as information to others who 
have an interest in the field, but whose names did not 
happen to bo on the sample pannel. 

Predicting the future of the family in our society has 
become the subject of innumerable articles and books, in 
both professional literature and the popular press during 
the past decade. Usually the articles, sermons, lectures, 
and debates that have burgeoned have been based on 
individual conjecturing and have varied in credibility 
and merit with the individual author's ability to analyze 
the evidence and forecast logical and rational possible 
future alternatives. There has not been verv much atten- 
tion given to developing methodologies with which 
changes in this area could be assessed and projected in a 
more systematic way. 

The particular methodology with which the present 
study worked was invented by Olaf Helmer and his as- 
sociate*^ and is known as the Delphi Method. Under the 



auspices of the Rand Corporation, Helmer and Nicholas 
Res(:her (1959) published an article dealing with the 
problems of methodology in predictive studies. In 1966 
Helmer 's book. Social Technology, appeared in which the 
description of the Del{)hi technique and its applications 
are 'given. This method utilizes the opinions of experts in 
attempting to tap a reservoir of knowledge concerning 
possible future alternatives. It is Helmer's judgment that a 
panel of experts might provide a consensus based on 
insights that, although they might still be largely intui- 
tive, could be considered highly reliable. The Delphi 
Method was devised as a method that would have the 
task of regularly and systematically exploring and col- 
lating experts' opinions of the future, so that their latest 
findings would be available at such time as they might be 
needed by decision-making authorities" (Helmer, 
1966:12). 

The Delphi Method is based on certain aspects of group 
dynamics such as the tendency to modify an opinion in 
the light of known responses of others— while avoiding 
other aspects, like the tendency to be swayed by the opin- 
ion of a particular member of the group who is an acknow- 
ledged leader or charismatic individual. Thus the techni- 
que exploits the trend to reach "group" opinion while 
protecting, by anonymity, the respondents from indi- 
vidual pressure of group members. By so doing it man- 
ages to provide what should be a more realistic group 
response than one-shot polls or opinion surveys, which 
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arrive at group response only by statistical averaging. 
Basically, it is a more systemiitic application of the old 
adage that many heads are better than one. 

However, basing a forecast on the opinions of groups of 
experts does not take the factor of inertia into considera- 
tion. Because we are particularly interested in possible 
futures that can be thought of as social rather than tech- 
nological, the evaluation of whether and when changes 
will occur depends on taking into account not only the 
sweeping changes that are possible but the changes that 
society as a whole can accept and implement. If we are to 
use the opinions of experts as the basis of policy decisions 
in social areas, we need to know if, and in what ways, 
opinions of experts differ from group opinions of rep- 
resentative groups in the whole society. Therefore, the 
purposes of this study were: (1) to study some current 
trends that are having impact on the functions and struc- 
ture of the American family in order to determine if con- 
sensus exists between professional sociologists who have 
a particular interest in the institution of the family and a 
group of non-professional adults; and (2) to adapt the 
Delphi method, designed primarily for the study of 
change of a technical nature, to the study of social change 
in order to determine the effectiveness of this method in 
assess- ig and pedicting the direction of such change. 

The design for this study consisted of the construction 
of Delphi Questionnaire built on ten items describing 
possible future outcomes of some present trends. The 
trends selected for study are trends that can be shown to 
have an impact on the interrelations of family members or 
that have an impact on the interaction of the family group- 
ings and the larger society. Each item was stated on the 
questionnaire as an extrapo lation of the trend into a future 
date, and the respondents were asked to evaluate whether 
they agreed the item as stated would in fact occur within 
the time span of 1973 to the year 2000. Secondly, respon- 
. dents were asked to estimate the date during this time 
span that they judged the item as stated would occur. 
Finally, the respondents were asked to state whether or 
not the item as stated was a desirable future or an undesir- 
able future. 

This questionnaire was administered to an **expert'* 
group consisting of a random sampling of the members of 
the Section on the Family of the American Sociological 
Association. The sampling method was to selec. every 
other name on the list of members who are residents of the 
48 adjacent states. (Members who reside outside the 
country were not included because of delays in mailing.) 
The membership list was arranged by zip code, thus as- 
suring we would get a representation of this population 
from all geographical areas across the country. 

A non-expert group was selected for comparison from 
two adult education classes in Introductory Sociology at 
two St. Louis comnunity colleges. The professional 
group of American Sociological Association Family Sec* 
tion members (hereafter referred to as the ASA Group) 
and the group of St. Louis adults (hereafter referred to as 
the St. L Group) are thus presumed to have a current 
interest in the area of social issues. Any differences that 
develop between the two groups could result (at least in 
part) from the difference in expertise in observing and 
evaluating social trends. It is true, however, that such 
differences could be due to other differences between the 
two groups. This study also dealt with the identification 
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of differences that could be shown within groups due to 
sex and age. Respondents of both groups were asked to 
identify their sex and indicate whether they were under 
30 or over 30 years of age. 




The Delphi questionnaire was submitted for the first 
round in September, 1972, to the St. L Groups. Percen- 
tages of the total group as to their estimate of the probabil- 
ity of the event occurring before the year 2000 and as to 
their estimate of the desirability of the occurrence of each 
item were computed. In addition, median dates and 
senii-intequartile ranges were computed for each item on 
the basis of projected dates within the time span 1973 to 
2000 that the respondents estimated the item as stated 
would occur. This information was made a part of the 
second round of the questionnaire, and the St. L Group 
was then presented the questionnaire for a second round 
of evaluation. The respondents were invited to comment 
on their reasons if their individual evaluations of the date 
by which an item would occur was outside the middle 
50% range of estimates obtained on the first round of 
questioning. The percentages and median and Q ranges 
were again computed for this second round. The com- 
ments that respondents included with their second round 
responses were edited in order to avoid repetition. The 
third round was then presented to the group for a final 
reevaluation, again taking into consideration the com- 
ments and group responses from the previous round. 

Essentially the same process was followed in studying 
the expert group with the exception that the question- 
naire was mailed to each panel member with an accom- 
panying letter explaining the nature of the questionnaire. 
Neither group was told that results from two sets of inves- 
tigations would be compared. 

Each set of three rounds was then analyzed to deter- 
mine the amount of shift in opinion from the first to the 
third round, and to determine if responses of males were 
significantly different than females and if responses of 
older (i.e., over 30) respondents were significantly differ- 
ent than younger respondents. The two groups were then 
compared on the basis of results of the third round of 
questioning. 
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The construction of a Delphi Questionnaire can take 
several alternative steps. One method is to solicit from a 
panel of experts some statements about current trends 
that are affec ting their field of expertise and that seem to 
indicate possible future directions. This, in effect, is 
Round 1 of a Delphi Study. The array of statements, or a 
selection of items from the total array, is then presented to 
a panel of participating experts for their evaluation. On 
subseciuent rounds the same respondents are asked to 
reevaluate the items, taking into consideration the group 
responses to the previous rounds. 

In this study, the first step of collecting an array of 
items was done by a .search of the relevant literature so 
that an already constructed questionnaire could be pre- 
sented to the respondents. Therefore, the participants 
were asked to respond three separate times, and the re- 
sults of the third round indicated the consensus that the 
groups were able to reach. Although there are numerous 
areas that could have been used for this study, one of the 
problems in constructing the questionnaire was in limit- 
ing items to a number that could be handled in the rather 
ponderous and unwieldy methodology with which we 
were working. Since response to our mailed question- 
naire depended upon willingness to undertake three 
separate evaluations of the items in order to provide the 
necessary data (and of course for the St. L Group to par- 
ticipate on three separate class meetings in this project), 
we were compelled to keep the questionnaire brief and to 
the point. In addition, since we were questioning groups 
with rather widely divergent levels of sophistication in 
dealing with social issues, we needed to use the items that 
could be readily understood by beginning students as 
well as by professionals in the discipline. At the same 
time, we wished to deal with items that have a relevance 
to the functions and their related structures of the Ameri- 
can family and could be seen as parts of an interrelated 
series of changes that appear to be taking place in the 
family Finally, because we were dealing with possible 
future alternatives, we tried to construct items that were 
'•open*' in the sense of allowing more than one inerpreta- 
tion Since the future is ambiguous and not yet operation- 
ally defined, vve wanted to suggest possible future states 
without imposing restrictive qualifications on the way 
these futures would actually emerge. This latter con- 
straint was particularly thorny since, for most practicing 
researchers, the ambiguous item or an item which is not 
well defined operationally is an anathema and. of course, 
one of the reasons so many .sociologists are '^turned off 
by future studies, which deal regularly in this ill-defined 
area. 

Without the rather tedious reporting of results of each 
of the three separate rounds to both groups. I would like to 
discuss the rationale for including each of the items in the 
questionnaire and describe briefly the way the two groups 
responded to each item by the end of the third round of 
questioning. 

Item 1. There will be an almost equal number of men and 
women in the work force. 

The American family structure has been generally 
thought of as a structure wherein only one adult member 
is primarily involved in the work force, and this one 
member is the husband. In an isolated nuclear family, the 
mobility required by the industrial society and the separa- 



tion ot the nuclear unit from the supportive services of the 
extended family both .seem to make this a functional re- 
quisite. However, it is becoming a cleary documented 
trend that both adult members of the family are becoming 
involved in the work force. Currently about forty-three 
percent of women over the age of 16 are in the work force 
(U.S. Department of Commerce. 1971:212). including 
thirty per cent of the group of women who have children 
less than the age of six. This percentage has been increas- 
ing steadily during the past thirty years and shows no 
empirical evidence of changing direction. Although the 
women's liberation movement is seen by many as the 
agent of fhis massive shift in occupation for women, it can 
perhaps be more realistically seen as a response to new 
requirements of society, according to Jeanne Binstrock 
(1972). The traditional assignment of half of the adult 
population to the production and caring for new members 
of society has served as occupation for women, although 
never recognized as a part of the labor force. Binstock 
views the reduction of mortality and the consequent 
over-production of people as the agent that has made this 
traditional occupationof women a threat to the well being 
of society: 'The consequences of modern medicine have 
caught us off guard, and we are forced to face the fact that 
if we do not take fi >m women their role of mother and 
replace it with something else, we will be throttled by the 
overproduction of babies. We thus face the need to de- 
mand that the ancient and honorable occupation of 
motherhood fall into disrepute, and that women commit 
themselves to other occupations. Women must be "liber- 
ated" to enjoy the fruits of other occupations, whether 
ihey want to be or not." (Binstock, 1972:99) 

At the end of Round III. eighty per cent of the St. L 
Group and sixty-six per cent of the ASA Group agreed that 
this future would occur within the specified time span. 
An identical median projected year. 1985. was estab- 
lished by both groups. A clear majority of both groups 
deemed this a desirable future: sixty-eight per cent of the 
St. L Group and seventy-one per cent of the ASA Group. 
On the basis of this information, and using the assump- 
tions underlying the Delphi method— i.e.. events that 
yield a consensus that they will occur and are desirable 
have a high probability of occurring — this very similar 
result between the two groups appears to indicate this 
future projection is highly probable. 

Item 2. There will be 24 hour child care facilities 
available to all children. 

The second item is directly related to the question of the 
work role of the adult woman. Certainly one of the most 
dramatic changes in the functioning of the American 
family, if the wife and mother is working regularly (with 
perhaps occasional maternity leave.s for performing her 
biological function of producing new members), will be 
in the provision of new ways for nurturance and socializa- 
tion of children. Since the trend for women to return to 
work is most evident in the lower socio-economic das.ses, 
it seems obvious that the solution of upper class women 
who have wanted to be relieved of the chores of child 
care— that is. hiring individuals to come into the home 
and perform this function— is not viable. Separated from 
their extended family by the nature of the work require- 
ments in anjndustrial society, the solution of other cul- 
turesof the delegation of child care to grandparents is also 
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unwDrkable, For many, the provision of child caro 
fcit.ilities outside the homo is the solution that seems to be 
(1 logiLdl way of providing for this essential societal func- 
tion, and the increasing clamor for the provision of such 
facilities has resulted in the consideration of federal fund- 
ing. 

in view of the (consensus on the first item, the somewhat 
confused picture of this projection is puzzling. A high 
proportion, ninety-one per cent, of the St. L Group agreed 
this would oc(.ur, hut the ASA Group rejected such oc- 
currencf}, with only thirty-nine percent agreeing it would 
occur. The St. L Group projected this occurrence at a 
median year of 1985, but those of the ASA Group who 
agreed it would occur projected a median year of 1990. 
Both groups agreed to its desirability by a margin of 
sixty-two per cent for the St. L Group and sixty percent for 
the ASA Group. Comments made by the respondents of 
the ASA Group seem to show them placing heavy em- 
phasis on the pragmatic aspects: the difficulty of financ- 
ing such centers in the face of current national policy 
stands, and the concern that such facilities would be 
available only to higher income groups. 

The final opinion was not influenced very much by the 
feedback of these comments, however, since the original 
round to the ASA Group showed approximately the same 
proportion agreed this would occur, forty per cent. It is 
rather difficult to see how the ASA Group respondents 
could concur that women will be at work in increasing 
numbers if they foresee little change in the handling of 
the child care function that has served in the past to keep 
large percentages of adult women out of the work force. 
One possible explanation of this apparent discepancy 
was suggested by an ASA Group respondent who posited 
an equal number of men and women in the work force on 
the basis of a redefinition of the work role to include ch ild 
rearing as a recognized labor force designation. 

Hem 3. Seventy-five per cent of the under«twenty popula- 
tion will be in schools from age 3 to age 20. 

Although the manifest function of extended education 
is to produce a more highly educated population to deal 
with an increasingly complex technology, the early en- 
rollment of children presently referred to as**pre-schoor* 
age also serves the latent function of releasing mothers for 
participation in the labor force. In addition, such enroU- 
inont may lessen the affective ties of parent and child and 
restructure, to some extent, the interaction within the 
family. In societies or groups where child care and 
socialization functions have moved almost entirely out of 
the individual family settings, such as the Kibbutzim of 
Israel, the intergenerational relations are markedly al- 
tered, with affective ties to age peer groups taking prece- 
dence over family ties (Bettelheim, 1969). The extension 
of education to 20 years of age will also serve the latent 
function of prolonging the indl viduaPs interaction with a 
relatively narrow ag(i group. The trends to increase par- 
ticipation in educational institutions at age 3 to 5 and to 
age 18 to 20 are both documented in the published census 
figures (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1971:311). 
Whether the trend will continue and reach the proportion 
of enrollment of seventy-five per cent of the children in 
these age cohorts was as.sessed in this item. 

This item revealed a consensus in both groups by large 
proportions, with ninety-four percent of the St. L Group 
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and seventy seven per cent of the ASA Group, agreeing it 
would occur. Group medians were identical at 1985. A 
seventy-eight per cent majority of the St. L Group and 
seventy-six of the ASA Group judged it a desirable future. 
This item also appears to have a high probablity of occur- 
ing. Those of the ASA Group who disagreed had reserva- 
tions about such a high proportion of the 18-20 year old 
age group remaining in schools, pointing to current evi- 
dence of rejection of continuing education by numbers of 
youngsters alienated by "meaningless" education. A con- 
tinuing trend for "pre-schools" for age 3-5 group seemed 
to be completely accepted. 

Item 4. There will be government regulations to induce 
couples to limit the number of children they procreate. 

Although current falling birth rates would seem to 
make such regulations unnecessary in terms of uncon- 
trolled population growth, the idea of government regula- 
tions on the number of children procreated in certain 
classes or groups of the population seems to be gaining 
support. Sterilization of the socially unfit, the poor, the 
criminal, the menially or physically impaired, has some 
acceptance. Genetic research is now turning to the iden- 
tification of potential carriers of diseases that cause phys- 
ical or mental impairments in offspring, with the implica- 
tion that such identification will lead to the elimination 
or marked decreases of such victims. In addition, rising 
awareness of the plight of the battered child and increas- 
ing evidence of the results of poor parenting in the pro- 
duction of serious crime and delinquency leads Leo 
Davids (1971:191) to project the possibility of licensing 
and required training in child rearing as a prerequisite for 
parenthood. Some precedent for this exists since the in- 
vestigation of the social/emotional fitness for potential 
adoptive parents has enjoyed acceptance for many years. 
The acceptance of the idea that population increases in 
some underdeveloped countries has made government 
intervention in those countries **necessary" makes the 
acceptance of such intervention in our society, if it should 
be deemed "necessary", perhaps more likely. 

Both groups rejected the probability of the occurrence 
of this item and by similar proportions; only forty-one per 
cent of both groups agreed It would occur. Median years 
arrived at by this minority proportion for both groups 
showed some difference. The St. L Group median year of 
1994 was the most distant date arrived at by either group. 
The ASA Group established a median year of 1987. The 
two groups differed in their evaluation of the desirability, 
the St. L Group registering only twenty-seven per cent 
who felt it to be desirable, while the ASA Group estima- 
tion of desirability was a majority of fifty-six percent. The 
majority of the ASA Group who felt this to be desirable is 
too slim a majority to be significant. 
Item 5. Except for regulatory statues, there will be no 
legal restrictions on abortion. 

When the questionnaire was designed, in the fall of 
1972, this question was considered a reasonable projec- 
tion for consideration. By the time of completion of the 
study this "future" had become a present reality due to 
the Supreme Court decision on the unconstitutionality of 
state laws that prohibit abortion. There was little doubt 
that the increase in legal abortions, as some states had 
moved to make this possible, was having a heavy impact 
on the overall birth rate. In the individual family, the 
removal of restrictions on the performance of abortion 
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may. along with the improvement of birth control tech- 
nology and the dissemination of this technology, result in 
very few large famili(?s and an increasing number of 
childless marriages. The increasing acceptance of abor- 
tion as an individual choice is having an important influ- 
ence on the norms in America of marriage providing the 
only sanctioned regular sexual relations may not hold 
when unwanted pregnancy is not a threat to undergird 
this norm. 

Though the question regarding the probability of this 
occurring is now moot, it is worth reporting that both 
groups had already agreed that it would occur by ma- 
jorities of eighty-three per cent of the St, L Group and 
eighty-six per cent of the ASA Group and the Supreme 
Court decision had only the rather negligible effect of 
increasing this majority to eighty-eight per cent on the 
final round of questioning. Apparently the small group of 
the ASA Group respondents who still did not think it 
would occur believe the decision could be reversed, state 
laws could still be operative, or a Constitutional amend- 
ment could be passed. The effect of this nev/ information 
also had scant impact on the median year forecast by the 
ASA Group. The median year, having been established at 
1980 at the completion of the second round, moved ahead 
only one year, to 1979. on the final round. The median 
year established by the St. L Group is the more distant 
1985, but this was established before the Supreme Court 
decision had occurred. Both groups also established ma- 
jority consensus on the desirability of the item: fifty-nine 
per cent of the St. L Group and seventy-nine per cent of 
the ASA Group. The item, although no longer of any 
predictive val ue. does show evidence that the two groups 
are similar in their perception of the outcome of current 
trends. 

Item 6. Pre-marital and extra marital sexual relations 
will be acceptable societal norms. 

This item is closely related to the previous item, and 
directly asks about the acceptance of sex relations outside 
mariage as a societal norm. Noting that evidence shows 
sexual relations outside of marriage having increased in 
the pre-marital group, thus weakening the norms restrict- 
ing sexual relations to married people, we asked our re- 
spondents to evaluate the possible acceptance of such 
behavior as normative. Since the isolated nuclear family 
in the urbanized industrialized society of America has 
been thought to depend heavily on the love relationship 
of husband and wife for its persistence, the separation of 
the sex relation from marriage would have impact not 
only on the persistence but on the number of marriages 
that were entered into. The widespread acceptance of 
birth control measures, the increasing efficiency of the 
birth control technology, and the acceptance of the back- 
up measure of abortion by choice effectively abolish the 
danger of unwanted pregnancy. Only the exercise of so- 
cial pressure remains, in terms of norms of acceptable 
behavior, to demand that sexual relations be a privilege 
exclusively of marriage. 

Most of the St. L Group, seventy-three per cent, agreed 
this item would occur, but it was judged desirable by less 
than a majority, forty-two per cent. This item showed 
significant age-correlation in the St. L Group, with 
younger respondents judging it desirable in larger pro- 
portions than older respondents. By the end of Round II, 
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forty-seven per cent of the ASA Group agreed this would 
occur. Because there were so many comments from this 
group that the statement could be true for the pre-marital 
group (with indications that this term also included the 
number of not-yel-remarried divorces) but not true for 
married people, where sex exclusivity seems to be func- 
tional for solidarity, a clarification seemed to be called 
for. When separated into two items on Round III. the ASA 
Group agreed that sexual relations for unmarrieds would 
be an accepted norm by the year 2000 by a clear majority 
of sixty-four per cent, with fifty-one per cent stating it 
would be desirable. On the issue of extramarital relations 
only nineteen per cent agreed this would be an accepted 
norm and seventeen per cent considered it desirable. In 
terms of comparing the two groups, it appears both 
groups agree that sex relations for all adults, regardless of 
marital status, will be normative, qualified by the ASA 
Group's distinction between extramarital and premaritial 
sex. This result opens up some interesting possibilities 
for the construction and testing of new hypotheses re- 
garding changing sexual behavior patterns, an area of 
social behavior that has been undergoing considerable 
change, yet without any clear indications of the changes 
in attitudes and opinions which underlie these shifts. 




Item 7* Renewable 3 or 5 year marriage contracts will be 
legal. 

This possible future alternative has appeared fre- 
quently in the conjectures of writers who are dealing with 
possible new structures of American family living. 
Whether such a conjecture is seen as likely and desirable 
by an expert and a non-expert group should lend some 
information as to the forecast that such a future will in fact 
emerge. 

Because divorce and remarriage have become very 
widespread, the continuation of marriage contracts as 
lifetime contracts is seen by many as unrealistic and le- 
gally cumbersome. The legalization of alternate marriage 
contracts, perhaps with pre-agreed upon terms of settle- 
ment on the termination of such relationships could pos- 
sibly better serve the needs of large numbers of American 
who seem to prefer a succession of monogamous mar- 
riages. Renewable, or sequential, alternate forms of mar- 
riage contracts could introduce differential types of con- 
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tr<K ts to hotter suit the needs of new marriages, marriages 
which are involved with child rearing during the minor 
years of children, and marriages which are again **child- 
less" in terms of responsihility for minor age children. 
Perhaps implicit in the acceptance of the idea of renewa- 
ble contracts for marriage is the acceptance of legal ratifi- 
( ation of other departures from the one presently ac- 
f epted form of marriage, such .is marriage contracts of a 
polygamous nature of contracts covering group marriage. 

While sixty-seven per cent of the St, L Group agreed 
this item will oc^ur before 2000, only thirty-seven per 
cent of the ASA Group reached this conclusion. Neither 
group judged this to be a desirable future event or alterna- 
tive The considerably lower percentage of the ASA 
(;roup who agr(»ed this would occur appears to be related 
to the pragmatic assessment of the factors necessary to 
bring this about and a doubt that society will undertake 
this rather radical re.structuring of marriage and divorce 
laws. Since the curreit tendency of muddling through a 
welter of irrational laws seems to be working well enough 
to allow a large number of short-term marriages, there 
will probably not be a movement to improve the situation. 
In other words, radical restructuring on a more rational 
basis will not occur unless older irrational structures be- 
come completely dysfunctional. 

Item 8. SociaKemotional support and therapy will be a 
major function of occupational groups. 

With the removal of many of the former functions of the 
family to other institutions of the larger society, the fam- 
ily function of social-emotional support and affectional 
ties has generally been accorded great importance. Ac- 
cording to this view, in a society increasingly urbanized, 
the I0.SS of primary groups common to rural settings has 
increased the importance of the remaining primary 
group, the family, in providing this kind of relationship. 
This concept of the family as a supportive primary group 
may he more imagined than real, as pointed out by Elise 
Boulding: "One of the strangest myths perpetuated in 
contemporary family sociology is that the family is a 
psychological and physical haven from the pressures of 
social change in the outside world" (1969:186). 

It does .seem true that urbanization has called for the 
intervention of new and temporary primary groups. One 
of the institutionalized forms that has been emerging in 
n Mit decades has been the so-called encounter group or 
sensitivity training group. F-or several reasons this type of 
structured primary group is appearing as a function of 
business and industrial organization.s. Because the en- 
counter group experience deals with individual emo- 
tional states rather than concrete business or industrial 
problems, its relationship to these institutions may seem 
peripheral However, problems of business and industry 
in dealing with worker satisfaction and committee*ty,)e 
decision making in complex organizations haveappeared 
to make the .strengthening of interpersonal relationships a 
paying proposition. Without attempting to assess the 
manifest function of the business or industrial encounter 
group in improving work relations on the job. we can ste 
some latent function in providing for primary group rela- 
tions outside of the family, and could expect this separa- 
tion from the family to the extra-familial work world to 
restructure the intrafamily interaction. 

Both the St I. Group (ninety-one percent) and the ASA 
Group (sixty-one per cent) agreed this would occurbefore 
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2000. The projected median year was identical for both 
groups, 1985. A St. L Group majority of eighty-five per 
cent and an ASA Group majority of sixty-nine per cent 
evaluated this as a desirable future. This seems to indicate 
a surprising dependence on the occupational sector for 
the fulfillment of emotional needs, needs the industrial 
economy, with its requirements for mobility and its frag- 
mentation of work roles, has helped to create. In the ASA 
Group, many respondents on Round I found this question 
difficult to assess because of the lack of operationaliza- 
tion. On subsequent rounds such comments disappeared 
as feedback comments helped to focus the issue on the 
shift of this function of maintaining emotional well being 
from traditional primary groups to secondary groups of 
the occupational sector. This item, because agreement 
was so unequivocal, should be an interesting finding for 
management decision makers. 

Item 9. More housing will be renter-occupied than 
owner*occupied. 

William J. Goode (1970) has suggested that ours is the 
first civilization not built upon land holding and that 
ownership of property is no longer relevant to social 
position. Ownership and transfer of family property has 
been, in most other societies, one of the cornerstones of 
family structure. Even in our society ownership of prop- 
erty has not disappeared as a family function but has been 
relegated largely to ownership of the family housing facil- 
ity. However, several factors appear to be at work to make 
such ownership less important. Inheritance laws and the 
mobility of family members usually call for the liquida- 
tion rather than transfer of family property on the death of 
the owner. The increasing concentration of the popula- 
tion in urban areas has also reduced the availability of 
land for individual ownership and made the increase of 
construction of multi-unit housing a necessity. Although 
the trend for ownership of housing is still operant in our 
society, the most recent Statistical Abstracts (U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, 1971:311) shows that this trend 
appears to be weakening, especially in the Western sec- 
tion of the country where renter occupied housing has 
increased and owner occupied housing has decreased in 
the decade 1960-1970. The Western section of the coun- 
try, particularly the state of California, has been regarded 
as a "laboratory of the future** insofar as trends that will 
spread throughout the society become apparent in this 
section of the nation first. Rising costs, and zoning prob- 
lems are other constraints that will be placed on the con- 
struction of individual family units. 

A majority of both groups predicted this event would 
occur: eighty per cent of the St. L Group; sixty-four per 
cent of the ASA Group. Only thirty-one per cent of the St. 
L Group and thirty-six per cent of the ASA Group thought 
this would be desirable. Respondents suggested that the 
nature of the population during the latter quarter of the 
twentieth century, a probable increase in mobility, and 
the shortage of land for residential building in increas- 
ingly dense urban regions would help cause this change. 
At the same time, the ASA Group clearly articulated the 
reluctance with which this future possibility was viewed 
and pointed to the ways that Americans still cling to the 
"more human salient value" for ownership by purchasing 
their own apartments, condominiums, or mobile homes. 
The median dates by which this event was estimated to 
occur were 1985 for the St. LGroup and 1988 for the ASA. 
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Item 10. The construction of age-speciflcd housing de- 
velopments will have surpassed the construction of 
single family units. 

The proliferation of housing developments for retired 
and aging citizens has already become marked in areas of 
the country which attract this age group, and the nature of 
thp age levels of the population indicate that this group of 
the population will become a very large, perhaps the 
largest age group before the year 2000. Furthermore, the 
segregation of the high percentage of young people enrol- 
led in educational institutions and the separation of the 
young and childless population into special interest 
groups has introduced the construction of "singles" 
apartment developments. Generally, the separation of 
society into age-segregated groupings is viewed in the 
family literature as a very anti-community and divisive 
trend, ahhough, like the expanded family communes and 
other subcultural groups, new life styles in these groups 
may also provide new patterns for the continuing restruc- 
tion of society. For example, racial integration appears to 
be more acceptable and less troublesome in age- 
segregated communities, and new patterns of male- 
female division of work and sharing of responsibilities 
appear to be emerging in these settings. 

The final results reached by the two groups are quite 
different on this item. In the St. L Group, ninety per cent 
agreed this will occur, compared to thirty-one percent of 
the ASA Group. Only a minority of both groups— thirty 
per cent of the St. L Group, seventeen per cent of the ASA 
Group— consider this a desirable outlook. A median year 
of 1990 was established by those of both groups who 
agreed this would occur. A sense of outrage was ex- 
pressed by many of the ASA Group who regard the need 
for "community" and the integration of various groups, 
including age groups, as crucial. This was expressed 
often, even by those who agreed this development would 
occur. 

The response to this item demonstrates a phenomenon 
that is less easily observed in some of the other items: that 
the St. L Group shows a high degree of acceptance of these 




suggested futures (a majority of the St. L Group agreed 
that all but one of the items under study would occur 
before 2000). even though they do not consider them to be 
desirable. This may suggest a feeling of powerlessness in 
the face of forces over which they can exercise little or no 
influence. In the ASA Group however, one does not sense 
this resignation. If. as here, an event is considered unde- 
sirable, it is also considered unlikely. This suggests that a 
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different attitude toward societal forces appuars in the 
professional group than in the non-professional group. 
Rational evaluation of trends can lead to the altering of 
trends that are identified as undesirable as well as to 
implementing plans to bring about desired futures, which 
is. of course, the main reason for studying the future at all. 
It is also interesting to know that on this item the amount 
of shift, or change of group results from the first to the 
third round of reevaluation in response to feedback, was 
the largest shift observed in the ASA Group and was tied 
for largest amount of shift in the St. L Group. Apparently 
where issues are quite controversial, or where the trend 
has not yet shown definite direction, the tendency to rely 
on group desicion and evaluations increases and there is 
greater willingness to change one's mind in respect to 
feedback from previously expressed group opinion. 

Differences in responses of the two groups that could be 
considered age or sex connected did not develop. How- 
ever. Chi square testing of each item revealed some in- 
teresting differences within each group. More women 
than men respondents in the St. L Group thought the item 
concerning an equal number of men and women in the 
work force was a desirable future ( x 2 = 5.91 , significant at 
the .05 level). On the desirability of extending education 
from 3 to 20 years of age. more women than men again 
answered affirmatively (x2 = 3.91). Age was also seen to 
affect opinion within the St. L Group on items which had 
to do with removal of restrictions on abortion (item 5). 
permissive sex norms (item 6). and renewable marriace 
contracts (item 7). These items were deemed desirable by 
more younger respondents than older respondents (The 
respective levels were 4.32 for item 5. 4.06 for item 6. 
and 4.65 for item 7. all significant at the .05 level). Similar 
sex and age differences on these items did not develop in 
the ASA Group. 

Within the ASA Group, significant differences due to 
sex of respondents occurred in response to the item con- 
cerned with renter occupied housing, with more women 
than men agreeing this would occur before 2000 (x^ = 
4.02). Age differences also occured in response to the 
question of social emotional support occuring in the work 
setting, with younger respondents evaluating 24 hour 
child care availability as a desirable future more fre- 
quently than older respondents (x^ = 6.46). These differ- 
ences did not show up in the non-professional group. 

Although statistical analysis demonstrates the two 
groups did differ in their evaluation of the probability of 
occurence of these items, differences appear to be quan- 
titative differences, and the two groups exhibit a great 
deal of similarity in their evaluation regarding both prob- 
ability and desirability of the state events occurring. The 
shift over the three rounds to show conformity to previ- 
ously expressed group opinion was much more apparent 
in the St. L Group than in the ASA Group, resulting in 
conclusions on the third round that might be in the same 
direction in both groups but different in percentage 
points in their evaluation of the probability of occurrence 
of these items. 

In the evaluation of the desirability of these future; pos- 
sibilities of the ASA Group shifted opinion more than the 
St. L Group, however they were as likely to shift away 
from previously expressed opinion as toward conformity 
with the previously expressed opinion. Our best evidence 
of conformity pressures, then, is found m the shift toward 
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in(.nMsing conformity demonstrated by the St. L Group 
regarding the probability of given events otxurring. This 
resulted in larger percentages of the St. L Croup than of 
the ASA Group concurring that the it(?m& will occur. 
Because of this tendency toward increased conformity in 
the St. L Group, it apfxjar^ the non-professional group is 
less conservative than the professional group; surely a 
surprise challenge to the stereotype of the sociologist as a 
'*far out** proponent of radical social change. This result 
also seems to offer some information on the question 
raised by Welty (1972) of the deflection of opinion in 
expert groups. Suggesting that, although the Delphi 
technique protected the individual from group pressure 
by the anonymity of the mailed questionnaire, the 
expert's self-image as a member of the expert group might 
pressure him to conform to opinions of this group, Welty 
reported equivocal results. In comparing our group of 
experts with a group of non-experts, the expert group 
demonstrated more resistance to conformity pressures 
built into the Delphi technique than did the nor. .,xpert 
group The results of this study indicate, furthermore, 
that the difference in expertise in the area did not operate 
to make the expert group an **advance** or vanguard 
group in the area of anticipated social change, witn the 
non-expert group lagging behind in acceptance. It is our 
belief that the high level of expertise here is not in prior 
knowledge of possibilities but inthemoreknowledgeable 
assessment of the trends in terms of probability of coming 
about and in the intended and unintended consequences 
of such future alternatives. 

In this vein, it seems that the most important part of the 
Del phi exercise? lies in the exchangeof ideas in the form of 
comments uidde by respondents and reported back to the 
participants on successive rounds. Since our research 
design had committed us to a comparison of two groups, 
and because we were really not anticipating the number 
of comments that were received, our study did not take 
full advantage of this result. A design for using this tech- 
nique with an expert group alone could be more free 
wheeling in allowing the group opinions to restructure 
the items themselves, to suggest alternatives for consid- 
eration, and in general to clarify the issues involved. Our 
spinoff investigation of Item 6, on the norms of sexual 
behavior, indicated some of the possibilities of such a 
freer design. One possibility of using such panels in vari- 
ous areas could take advantage of an alternate method of 
constructing the Delphi questionnaire by letting the 
panel memh)ers themselves devise an imny of items to be 
investigated. 

The portion of the study that worked with the estab- 
lishment of median years at which these possible futures 
would come about appears to be the weakest portion of 
exercise. In the first place, there is a disconcerting ten- 
dency for all medians to cluster in a very narrow range. 
Sec ondly, the number of respondents is reduced here to 
include just the proportion who agreed that the item 



wou Id occur before the year 2000. When this was a minor- 
ity of the total group, the number of case, was small 
enough to be relatively unrevealing. Thirdly, the diffi- 
culty of looking into the future with any degree of exact- 
ness causes most judgments to call at five year intervals so 
that several judgments occur together and the placement 
of the median case, instead of progressing at equal inter- 
vals, could jump on the basis of one judgment a full five 
years. A very large sampling group could perhaps im- 
prove the reliability of these figures, but the greater ad- 
vantage of using small enough groups to take advaniage 
of the exchange of ideas in the form of comments by the 
respondents seems to offer more insight into the group 
judgments being sought. 

Finally, it appears that concerns are unwarranted that a 
professional group would be ahead of a non-professional 
group in foreseeing change, and that an assessment of 
future alternatives that uses only experts or professionals 
might present a picture that is not or cannot be supported 
by the total population, and thus has little chance of 
coming about. The non-professional group in this study 
surpasses the professional group in forecasting these 
changes. 

If there is any evidence of the nature of the ASA Group, 
it may be that, while the St. L Group appears to be willing 
to accept the probability for the occurrence of these items 
in larger proportions than the ASA Group, it appears to be 
rather consistently less willing to view such cnanges as 
desirable. The ASA Group is apparently more dubious 
about the actual occurrence of the items, perhaps because 
of the more pragmatic assessment of the problems in- 
volved in bringing them about, but shows evidence of a 
more liberal view toward such change in terms of evalu- 
ating these possible futures as desirable. In assessing so- 
cial issues and the probabilities of future outcomes, the 
professional group seems more cautious and perhaps 
more reliable forecasters, but not more conservative in 
attitudes toward changes. 

The willingness, interest, and careful consideration 
that these panel members gave to the task of participating 
in the several evaluations necessary to complete the exer- 
cise convinces me that the professionals in this field are 
ready to provide important information for decision mak- 
ers and can be as useful in the area of social issues as 
technical experts have been in applications of this 
method to technical problems. The Delphi method, in 
providing a quasi-forum for this widely separated group, 
has proven a useful technique for such an effort. 



For reference listing see the Bibliography section at the 
back of this issue. 
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Faclfltating Transition Groups 
on the College Campus 

by James D. Morris 
and Mary R. Prescott 

Or Morns /$ a Coursefmg Psychologist 
md Associate Professor of Guidance and 
Courisettng a! the University of Idaho 
Moscov\f a position he ha:^ held since 
f 965 Hfs activities also include supervis- 
irig pracf'cum students and students who 
are doffig doctoral internships 
Or Pre^i^ott. formerly a Counseling 
Psyf<.hologt:>t at tha Umversity ut Idaho 
Counseling Center, is now an Associate 
Profei>sor of Counselor Education at New 
MeAif^o State Unt\/ersity. Las Cruces 

In recent years there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the numbers of married 
people who are attending college (Much 
ler. i960 Sauber, 1971) Approximately 
one fourth of all students enrolled in 
American colleges are married (Bayer. 
1972) The rigorous demands of college, 
transient or short term living arrange- 
ments financial pressures, separation 
frofTi home and family, d'fferences m intel- 
lectual growth of the partners, and role 
disturbances all contribute to marital dif- 
ficulties for college students Many single 
students choose to live m male-female 
partnerships and often suffer the same ad- 
justment rigors as married students Most 
partnerships survive the hardbhips of col- 
lege but many do not and college coun- 
seling centers are facing increasing de- 
mands for post-partnership counseling 
(Mueller 1960) 

The failure of a partnership and subse- 
quent divorce often are devastating ex- 
periences ^or the individuals involved 
(Fisher 1973 Hunt 1966 Waller. 1930) In 
discussing the difficulties of divorce some 
authors (Bagby 1971 Goode 1956 
Haussamen and Guitar i960 Hunt 1966) 
describe the problems divorced people ; 
face in our society that sanctions divorce 
yet fails to providea cushion of etiquette or 
custom for rhe divorcing individual 
Friends oftht; divorced also have difficulty 
determining what feelings and behavior 



are appropriate responses to this change 
in status The feeimgs of rejection inherent 
ill the divorce process are deeply felt by 
both partners (Bohannon. 1970. Fisher. 
1973) The newly divorced person is partly 
alienated and estranged from the culture 
around him (Hunt. 1966) Often reported 
by-products of divorce are loss of self- 
esteem, deep feelings of personal inade- 
quacy, and loneliness resulting from dis- 
turbance of the roles to which one has be- 
come accustomed 

The decision to divorce is usually made 
over a period of time with considerable 
emotional stress for both individuals, but 
the time of the actual separation is usually 
most painful (Fisher, 1973. Hunt, 1966) 
Some authors (Ackerman. 1969, Fisher, 
1973, Hunt. 1966, Rose and Pnce-Bonham 
1973) write about the importance of 
warmth, sharing, and support of others for 
the divorced person during the critical 
period prior to and after the separation and 
divorce 

After the crisis period around the time of 
separation, there is a need to switch from 
crisis oriented to developmental counsel- 
ing Developmental counseling assists 
with post-partnership adjustment by which 
the person comes to perceive himself or 
herself as a single individual rather than 
an ex-spouse During this process, reduc- 
ing feelings of bitterness and hostility, 
achieving more understanding and ac- 
ceptance of self, returning to work and so- 
cial activity, and employing better man- 
agement of personal affairs and problem- 
solving efforts are important goals (Fisher. 
1973) During the post-partnership ad- 
lustment period it is often important for the 
individual to understand the dynamics of 
his former relationship as a potential 
safeguard against repeating many of the 
same disruptive processes in subsequent 
relationships 

Leadership Model 

The authors discovered that, of the vari- 
ous group leadership configurations, the 
male-femaleco-facilitator model was most 
effective for Transition Groups It was 
rioted by the group leaders that group 
memibers would look to the facilitators as 
role models particularly m the early 



stages of the group life when members 
were learning from the leaders to interact 
with one another m a forthright, nondefen- 
sive, nonjudginental way Group members 
often asktd questions of the leaoers re- 
garding Iheir nielhod of dealing with some 
problem or situation The leaders com- 
munication style, based on openness, 
trust and cooperation, could provide posi- 
tive modeling for these individuals in the 
process of resolving feelings of anger, re- 
sentment, and pain regarding a former 
partner Frequently, feelings toward one's 
ex spouse were temporarily generalised 
to all members of the opposite sex. and 
having a co-faci htator of that sex present to 
conlront the group member about the dis 
torlion or stereotyped thinking was helpful 
in working through the problem 

Most group leaders develop a leader- 
ship style that is related to the personality 
and theoretical onentation of the leader 
and to the type of group with which the 
person is working. Co-facilitators also 
have to work out methods of leadership 
that are comfortable fur each of them and 
facihtative for the group. The authors' style 
was not to initiate topics for consideration, 
but to follow the conversation and feeling 
tone of the group with occasional interven- 
tions from one or the other to clarify a point 
or to deal with a problem These interven- 
tions on the part of the leaders were 
guided by their assessment of group or 
individual needs at that time and were in- 
tended to provide some of the ingredients 
necessary to the therapeutic growth pro- 
cess. 

Transistion Group members had 
characteristically been ready to talk and to 
work on their problems, a condition noted 
by Donahoe (1972) Usually participants 
had many things with which they wanted to 
deal Once sharing had begun, other 
members contributed their ideals or con- 
cerns about the problem under discussion 
and were stimulated to acknowledge and 
voice other problems of their own The 
rapidity of movement in some sessions 
often required a more active stance on the 
part of the leaders to assure that some 
members received enough opportunity to 
discuss their concerns The co 
faciliatators also had to intervene when 
appropriate to assure that concerns were 
adequately discussed or "processed ' be 
fore the group moved on to another topic 

Typically during group sessions, one of 
the CO leaders might be actively involved 
with a particular person or problem at a 
given time leaving the other leader free to 
observe the group process, or behavior 
and emotional tone of others m the group 
Teamwork and sharing of therapeutic re- 
sponsibility by the co-lacilitators wds es- 
sential, since the problem process focus- 
ing of the leaders changed back arid forth 
in accordance with the need and flow of 
the group 
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Preparation for and Structuring of 
the Group 

ef.rero'j group tiffpr sfwincj ff^rjjvfciuai 
f ounsoli'Kj dl fhe Cf»f>tPf Iri an pffort Uj 
u\i< h n\(' r«Kfjo? populritfor* of divofrmq or 
•vMpdfalKKj roHe(j« sludeiits who Kid not 
r ofT'o to tho couns'HtfKj c(»nter for ir»di- 
vjdtJdl or martial r ounscffftg an ouUoHCb 
DffXjtdtv of advf-rf!S!nr; prifnarjfy usnnj 
()osff»rs arui ftyf^rs was developed 

ffuJividuals oxpfpssjng interest tn jOJfv 
tnq tnf.' Transihof^ Group wore interviewed 
tf<rjfV{duaMy by one of the co taciitlalors 
Dufir>g Uiis sesstor> miaKe and screening 
were dooe Individuals whose adjusuneni 
or expectations ot ttie group were map- 
propnaie were iUreciaO icvard individual 
rour^selir^g or other more aopropnate re- 
srnirres After clarification ot the client s 
*»xpp<.tcifions of the {v -'up and eliminating 
n!is(,onceptions a few general group rules 
were outlined including the importarxe ot 
(ornmameni (regular attendance) and 
Math niPfTiber s responsib-lily for getting 
what he Of she wanted from the group 
Gt'ntHal explanations of group process 
M'fo dtso given ao a means of reducing 
tho threat potential of the group and the 
anxiety of the person preparing to enter it 
R<ither than meetifig in marathon or 
Anrh .fiijp J jiuH J uf one ur a few lengthy 
periods (Bagby 1971 Crickmore 1972. 
Dunahue 1972J the Transition Group was 
Jl' .igneU fur eigfit ur niDtj weekly meel- 
iny of two fiouf:. oaoh during a given 
^emei.ter tu fit the operating schedule of a 
univenrjty cuunstltng center The group 
Aa'. di'.bandeJ at the dose of each 
fnie'^ttT fiuv\ever fuu or six partn..ipants 
uiit uf tfie TMnsitiun Group population re 
1 LintratjfjJ to join anotfief group in ttie 
su bsfXiu e n t semester 

Group Makeup 

A fransftion Group pxpeneiKe had 
bpen offered during tfnp»» eof^secutrve 
sfMnt»<^t(»rs ai^d one Mjinnun session for a 
tnt ^! iif 38 participants ron^partsion 
with f\pif" qmup*--, '•^^pnr^'^,(irpd by College 
( {infV't>hMf; f'f^r^ter^ fh»> partinpanfs in tlie 
If tf^'Mt!f>f> Ornnp wrrf> older The maiority 
ob (>ft*>t|f» s{iidf»n?S T irM'jr* in aQi' from t8t0 
years whereas fhp average age of 
tf}riMf(nr> G'^'^np f^^^Mtibet- w,i': s1[(|fifly 
i>vf*r ?9\i\ir. ana tfv range was from 22 to 
f>Oy^Mrsof a<je Cornrary to Bagby s report 
1 1971) that rT>(^sf of luv group participants 
wt^fr* wnrT>fn> Jfie aulf of ^ experiences 
v\ptf» tfi }t r''f»af!v Tri.ir V rron as women 
f>aff!i ipafed if^ *fif' Tr.irv- ,tii m Gnnifv; at the 
i fr\!Vf'rsftv of |{faf^f> 

Most of the g^Hjp parti ^ipantb were ex 
perift'.i ing ffti'.r fir .1 ,efia ation ur Jivciroe, 
l^jt fiiijf pf five individaals had gone 
tfKough more Ifuin one partnership failure 
Tfirce . ,r f( uj' uf •fie partu if antb luid never 
tu^ff rvarnfd but had .ep* rated alter Iw 



ii g togelficr as partners Tne length otliniu 
gfoup mer'rtbers spent as partners rariged 
from less ^fian one year to twenty-five 
years 

Tho "uiia! feelings most comrnonly 
voiced by group participants wore those of 
loneliness, self-depreciation guilt re- 
sentment revenge, and confusion Reac- 
tion to the role disturbance created by the 
divorce was usually loneliness Ttie great- 
er the number' of specialized roles a man 
or woman had in his or her mantal relation- 
ship the greater the disturbance caused 
by tfie separation (Hunt. 1966) Acceding 
to Waller (1930) cerium confhcts stand 
out 

There is the sex need complicated more 
often than people reali/e by a very real 
love for the lost mate There is sadly 
wounded pnde. necessitating re- 
ad|ustrnent, demanding constructive 
experiences There are habits there are 
worries concerning economic security 
tliere is concern over status m one s 
group (p 37) 

Initially a distinction could be made be- 
tween the outlook and attitudes of the 
"leavers ' (active initiators for the dissolu- 
tion of the relationship) as opposed to 
those "left (the more passive partners 
who felt they were recipients of the action 
of the leavers) The difference is most clear 
in contrasting group member s statements 
like. I feel such a sense of relief — as 
though lis a new beginning and. I feel 
like a discarded shirt — out of style and no 
longer attractive, unwanted. Fisher 
(1973) observed. " who asked for the 
divorce first and who left whom have tre- 
mendous impact on feelings {p 56) The 
authors observed that eventually this dis- 
tinction became much less dramatic and 
the feelings of the leavers appeared to 
be very similar to those left 

Even though divorce is highly indi- 
vidualized, there was a thread of com- 
monality in both reasons for divorce and 
reaction to the final breakup Participants 
were found to enter the Transition Group 
with a sense of failure and a fear of some- 
thing terribly wrong with themselves be- 
cause of the divorce Through the process 
of the group they began to see that it is not 
a black mark and eventually came to ac- 
cept responsibility for themselves and 
deal with the guilt which had been under- 
mining their self-esteem 

Process of the Group 

The flow or process of Transition Groups 
may best be c^laracterl^ed by a change m 
the time perspective of the group mem- 
bers The focus of the groups gradually 
shifted Uom the pasts of the individuals 
involved to their present situations theti to 
tlKj plans they were formulating for the fu- 
ture 

People s needs during the early stages 
of the group were for support sharing of 




feelings and ooncerns wiUi those who can 
empathize and understand, and for a bet- 
ter perspective of their own emotional 
reactions to the partnership breakdown 
The earliest stages of the group were de- 
scribed as the mourning period during 
which norms of the group allowed ventila- 
tion of feelings of grief, guilt, anxiety, bit- 
terness, and fiostility The goals at this 
time were to help the divorced person ob- 
jectively evaluate and subsequently un- 
derstand the expectations and disap- 
pointments of the marriage, the sort of per- 
son his or her ex-spouse is. what led him or 
her to marry that person in the first place, 
who emotionally left whom and when, and 
the part each played in the deterioration of 
the relationship (Fisher, 1973) 

Throughout the life of the group, par- 
ticipants had the opportunity to give and 
receive feedback (statements about be- 
havior that has been observed m the 
group) In the early stages of the group, 
feedback from supportive peers who 
could speak from their own experience 
was often helpful The variety, yet similar- 
ity, of group member s experiences fre- 
quently provided the opportunity to hear 
material similar to that expressed by one s 
former mate from a less threatening indi- 
vidual 

Group cohesiveness was observed to 
occur rapidly in the Transition Group, and 
one of the immediate common concerns 
expressed by members was loneliness 
and the need to overcome feelings of isola- 
tion or alienation As noted by Rose and 
Price-Bonham (1973) opportunities to 
meet and date new people are extremely 
important for adjustment to divorce In 
every group, even through there were a 
great many individual differences, there 
seemed to be a rapid recognition of cor..- 
monality of needs and experiences. 
Common themes such as recognition of 
unexpressed expectation, denial or lack of 
recognition of the problems in the mar- 
riage until It was too late, lack of commit- 
ment to the marnage and to working on the 
relationship, and failure to communicate 
one s own needs to the former partner 
emerged in each group Thus, besides 
providing warmth and support, one of the 
tasks of the group was to assist each indi- 
vidual to interpret what had happened 
"This means helping him come face to 
face with the facts of his life and his emo- 
tional and behavioral errors and inade- 
quacies (Fisher. 1973. p 60) " 

Gradually the group participants made 
a transition from the examination of where 
they had been to concern with the here and 
now This IS the time in the post- 
partnership adjustment when according 
to Fisher (1973). a person comes to per- 
ceive himself as a single individual rather 
than an ex-spouse As one reaches this 
period in adjustment there is greater ac- 
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ceptdfice uf thu ohcifiyes his ur her l.fe 
situation and a readinesn to begii^ coping 
with the practical problems of living The 
fnost prevalent need at tins hnie «s de- 
veloping a satisfying role and lifo stylo as 
d divorced person 

Often the need to date was expressed, 
accompanied by feelings of hesitancy and 
trepidation According to Hunt (1966). the 
resumption of dating for the icnr\ef partner 
IS very difficult There is fear of returning to 
the youthful role of hunting for and 
impressing members of tfie opposite sex 
Part of the group's function at this time was 
*o help an individual to rebuild one s own 
psychological framework and life style, 
which was usually preceded by a clarifica- 
tion of ones values and goals 

The third shift occured when the focus 
changed more to the future and to life in a 
more global sense At this point, growth in 
the individual participants had occured, 
and thev had a better understanding of 
their former unhealthy feelings, attitudes, 
and habits Self-reports suggested that at 
this stage of group life the members ex- 
perienred fewer inner conflicts The social 
acceptance m the group, the feelings of 
belonging, the giving and receiving 
through the shanng of feelings ail had con- 
tributed to the development of individual 
self confidence 

Group members began to discuss their 
thinking about the future, and if the growth 
and insight of past sessions had been 
strong enough by this point, there were 
indications of better management of their 
planning and personal affairs m their talk 
The group had functioned as a sounding 
board for the planning of the individual 
members, and during this period assis- 
tance with planning became even more 
important As the planning became more 
specific and individuals began investing 
in their plans and in the new directions of 
their life, the need for the group di- 
minished The focus of the group had 
changed from a therapeutic mode of in- 
creasing self-understanding and be- 
havioral change of the members to sup- 
porting and encouraging individual plans 
and iDehavioral styles which had begun to 
emerge in the last sessions After gaming 
confidence in then»selves at this stage of 
post-partnership adjustment, most group 
members were comfortable in continuing 
their new directions without the support of 
the group 
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The theine is ^'Planned Chango** and the focus 
v^ill be on how you, as a member of a program 
or organization can effectively plan and 
implement change within your work setting. 
For more information, write to us or return 
the following card to: 
ORIC/CAPS, 2108 School of liducation 
Building, University of Miciiigan, 48104. 
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Ms. Von Hooijen-Smoor, fornwrly a counselor at the 
Confer /or Continuing luJuaition ofWomnn, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has on M/\ in educational psychology /rom the 
University o; Nyniogon. The Netherlands. She has taught 
in a coniniunity college, and worked in a mental health 
center, a child guidcinco cliJiic, and as a school 
psychologist. S/ie has recently returned to The Nether- 
lands. 



This article describes a group counseling approach to 
the problems of a special group of women: non-married 
mothers with young children. Mothers with young chil- 
dren inoreasingly seek counseling at the University of 
Michigan's Center for Continuing Education of Women. 
The Center began in 1964 as a result of a concern for adult 
women whose education or careers had been interrupted 
by marriage and family responsibilities. During the past 
few years, the age of participants has declined — the 
women now tend to be under thirty, and there has been an 
increase in divorced or separated women and those with 
pre-schoolers (Walker. 1974). 

The mother with young children, especially if she is not 
married, is faced with a variety of problems. When 
motherhood, a fulfillment held sacred down the ages, is 
defined as a total way of life, must w^men deny them- 
selves additional avenues of fulfillment? This is a di- 
lemma expressed quite frequently by young mothers 
seeking counseling. Such women, after having had their 
babies a yeai or more previously, often appear tired, des- 
perate for someone to talk to. and dissatisfied with their 
lives. They are frustrated in their search for an identity, a 
way to express themselves, or to develop certain interests. 
They don't seem, however, to regret being mothers. Yet 
they appear totally absorbed by this mother role and feel 
guilty about being unhappy. They seem initially reluctant 
to express their complaints. 

Why is it that especially mothers with pre-schoolers are 
so discontented with their lives? Generally, women's 
satisfaction with their marriage is higher during pre-chi!d 
years than during years with children until young adult- 
hood (Bernard. 1972; Vero^f and Feld, 1970). In these 
years, general satisfaction with marriage and children are 
low and negative feelings are high. Whpn children leave 
the home as young adults, an increase in satisfaction with 
children and a decrease in negative feelings is observed. 

Most of the women in these studies choose to have 
children. The advent of a child, however, often has 
traumatic effects. There is less marital interaction and 
interests diverge; the wife focuses on household respon- 
sibilities and the husband on his professional career. 
Young mothers develop **lhe tired mpthei syndrome": 
complaints of fatigue, irritability, inability to concentrate, 
depression, anxiety, a tendency to cry, and sometimes 
paranoia. The young mother in particular has frequent 
thoughts of escaping from her marital role and fears of 
nervous breakdown. She feels the pressure of piirenthood 
most acutely (Bernard. 1972). 

The pattern of the nuclear, self-sufficient family in the 
U.S. aggravates the difficult situation of the young 
mother. She lives isolated in her residence, remote from 
services, and from intellectual, cultural, creative, social. 
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and spiritual oxperiencos. She becomes ovorprotective of 
her child, and loses self-confidence and her identity as a 
person (Reidoan. 1963; Klein. 1973. Myrdal and Klein, 
195(): Slater. 1970). 

Rationale for Group Ci^unseling 

In working with women in individual counseling ses- 
sions, there were dozens of young mothers who shared 
problems and concerns revolving around being a mother. 
Individual counseling did not seem to provide an effec- 
tive way to Imvk through the isolation of these young 
mothers In particular, one attempted and one successful 
suicide of two young women with pre-school aged chil- 
dren in the community demonstrated the need for hel|). 
l-riedan (1963) and Veroff and Feld (1970) identified the 
mother of pre-school aged children as one who is offered 
the least opportunity for gratification of achievement 
strivings. 

It seemed appropriate that an institution like the Center 
for Continuing Kducation of Women would respond to 
the problems of these women by helping them identify 
their problems and feelings and by supporting them in 
their search for self actualization. Perhaps this can be a 
step towards opening up opportunities and breaking the 
social isolation for this gioup. In view of the observable 
need, the Center approved the organization of a pilot 
counseling group for young mothers. The interaction 
with young mothers of similar circumstances .seemed 
more fruitful than individual counseling because the 
group offers opportunities for sharing on an equal basis, 
identification with another person, and exposure to other 
women for diverse and similar experiences. 

The goal of this group was to create a setting that v/ould 
foster the following: 

-an acknowledgement of the problems of young 

motherhood 

-insights into the value of children 

-escape from isolation 

-elimination of guilt 
The members in the group could also help each other 
with: 

-re.sources, such as information and ideas 
-services, such as babysitting and transportation 
-support, in times of crisis, exams, thinking out ideas 
-regaining self-confidence 

-developing interests, finding a job, or continuing an 
education 

-gaining personal stability and growth. 
The Pilot Group 

At t he same time we were organizing the first group, we 
had rec.eived a number of referrals both from married 
mothers and unmarried mothers. Since the situation of 
the unmarried mother seemed more desperate then the 
one of the married mother and problems more acute, we 
decided on starting a group with unmarried mothers 
only I. as ( onnselor. felt that combining the single par- 
ents with married ones might be threatening and create 
discomfort to both parties. 

Below follows a jxjrsonal account of what happened 
with the experiment. The paragraphs include a brief de- 
.scription of membership, organizational aspects, group 
process, and content of the discussions. 

I. Membership. The group consisted of six members 



inc.luding the counselor. The five women who partici- 
pated were all single parents with one child, 

Linda is twenty-two years old, not married, has a three 
year old bi-racial son, and transferred from a small com- 
munity college in Michigan. She is a full-time under- 
graduate University of Michigan student. She hopes to go 
to medical school. 

Kathy, thirty-one, has one twc year old son, is separated 
from her husband, works part-time and takes one course 
at Washtenaw Community College. She is vacillating be- 
tween going into law or occupational therapy. She has a 
college degree from Barnard College. She came from a 
worker's family in New York and earned full scholarships 
for four years. 

Susan, twenty-seven, is separated, has a two year old 
son and a BA in journalism, and is in the process of 
re-evaluating her life goals. 

Jenny, twenty-seven and a Chinese immigrant, is sepa- 
rated, has a one year old son, and is planning to go to 
school next year for a ^ouple of courses, she has no college 
education. She came to the U.S. as a teenager with her 
stepfamil>. Her family background is cloudy. 

Desiree, twenty-four, is separated, has a one year old. is 
finishing her undergraduate work at the University of 
Michigan, and is still searching for a professional career, 
which is meaningful to her. 

All mothers receive Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children. 

IL Organizational Problems. Before the group was 
launched on September 24 1973, a number of organiza- 
tional problems had to be solved, e.g.. finding a mutually 
convenient meeting time and a meeting place, and most 
particularly, making adequate babysitting arrangements. 
The meeting time was planned for two hours. Some 
mothers were unable to find babysitters for lack of money 
and brought their children to the meetings. We all shared 
in caring for the children while the discussion was on. We 
felt that this was a collective resp nsibility and not of the 
one mother alone. 

III. Description of the Five Group Sessions. Five group 
meetings were planned to deal with the following sub- 
jects: 

1. Objectives 

2. Why are we mothers? 

3. Children 

4. Self-evaluation: career choices, jobs, continuing 
education, roles. 

5. Round-up: what next, goalsetting, problems solving, 
decision making. 

The first half of the five sessions de^lt with conscious- 
ness raising and creating an awareness among the mem- 
bers. We then moved towards a discussion aimed at be- 
havior change. 

A summary of each session follows: 
Session I, Date 9-24-74. Present: five mothers, two chil- 
dren. In order to create an open, sharing climate in the 
group, I invited consideration of group dynamics using a 
''participation formula**: 

Perception of self -f Perceived 
Friendly Forces 

Participation = Security = 

Perceived Unfriendly Forces 
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F'erceived Unfriendly Forces 

DibLUbSioii of this furinuhi helps fuLUs on desirable and 
undtjsirable behavior in the group Jistaission. For exam- 
ple. doiniiianLe, bostilitv, and aggression can be per- 
t.eived as undesirabh; behavior, whereas tolerance, re- 



at that particular time. 

We then proceeded to talk about our objectives. This 
question evoked a passionate, spontaneous, and personal 
discussion because women are not used to talking openly 
and honestly about their needs, roles, and selves. 






spect, and objectivity can be perceived as desired be- 
havior. 

I explained my role of organizer of the meetings, pre- 
paring topics for discu.ssion. facilitation, counseling, 
providing books and papers from the library on relevant 
subjects, and consulting later when we have terminated 
the five sessions. We described the program as one in 
which input from the participants is welcome and en- 
couraged. The program would consist of five se.ssinns 
dealing with topics listed above. 

The group liked the proposed program. There were no 
suggestions or objections. As the meetings progressed, 
we did not consi.stently stay with the planned program, 
but discussed the [)roblem more relevant to the members 



Linda began to cry instantly, as she asked the group 
how she could cope with her situation as a single mother. 
"There is so much to be done, you set your priorities and 
there is only so much you can do . . . your personal life is 
at the bottom of your li.st. Talking about yourself or your 
child is a luxury you cannot afford." 

Susan: "I have just been separated. I would like to learn 
to care for my child on my own. How can I be a good 
mother?*' 

jenny: "As a single parent in my own country, China, 1 
would have committed suicide. I could not have let my 
child grow up without a father. I am embarrassed to be a 
single mother. People ask me questions about my hus- 
band or whether I am married or not.'' 
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Kathy: 'I would liko to go to school. How can I doal 
with fooling guilty about not spending more time with m> 
child because of my going to school or having a social 
life?" 

Virtually everybody agreed that they came to the group 
bijcaiise they did not know cuiy other single mothers and 
wanted particularly to meet other single mothers. Mar- 
ried moth($rs and single friends could not share their 
problems. 

We terminated the session with the agreement of all 
present to bring a I ist of suggestions for topics for the next 
meeting. The group appeared to be communicative, com- 
fortable with expressing thoughts, and committed. They 
encouraged Desiree, one of the members, to participate 
regularly despite a photography class she was taking at 
the same time. Desiree volunteered to Jenny, another 
member, to help her move to another house. 
Session II. date 10-1-73. Nobody had made or written a 
list of subjcjcts they wanted to discuss. "It was like having 
to do homework for school it was like something else that 
had to be done, it was redundant, everybody knew what to 
talk al)Oiit, the problems are clear and it eliminated the 
spontaneity of the discussion.'* 

This time we talked about "why are we mothers?** 
B(Mng pr(ignant was a joyous situation for Linda and 
Kathy. For the.^e two, feelings for the fathers did not play a 
major role in their becoming a mother. Pregnancy was a 
happening in it.self. Four mothers were pregnant before 
they married. One mother did not marry. Despite options 
of abortion or adoption, all mothers were positive about 
keeping their babies. Most agreed, however, that the tim- 
ing was bad. Desiree saw her baby as an extension of her 
relationship with the father, jenny wanted a child to 
create a possibility of giving someone the genuine love 
she herself did not get asa child. She described heryouth 
as unhappy and having felt rejected md abused by her 
step-mother. This led to an extensive, active discussion 
on mother-daughter relationships. Some described their 
mothers as dutiful but unloving and inconsistent in rais- 
ing their children. Some described them iis good for in- 
fants. l)ut unable io relate to independent, developing 
individuals: "My mother would give me everything, 
clothes, music lessons, but when 1 decided about my own 
fri(Midsand music she would be against it and would say, 
*this sinful kid." 

Half of {he mothers appeared to come from rigid and 
strong religious backgrounds. This di.scu.ssion automati- 
cally njsulted in questioning the role of mothers: 

K(jfli)'; "I realize I have to deal with my own mother in 
my mothering David. I feel the pre.ssureof having to be an 
exceptional mother, making up for my mother's mistakes, 
having to overcompensate for what I missed in my 
youth.** 

Suson: 'What if expectations we had for our child do 
not come through? We cannot avoid having expectations, 
but our children are individuals too, as we are with our 
own set of options and goals.*' 
About men and children: 

/)(\sir('e: **l really wonder whether men can love and 
care for children. Robins's fathijr does not care. My dates 
g(M scared when they discover I have a child or they think, 
she is desperate and they take advantage of me.** 
About friends: 




''Visiting friends is a problem. I am welcome as long as 
my kid is smiling and quiet. As soon as she starts to act out 
or has to be changed, it is my responsibility.** 

"I wish there was more a sense of collective responsibil- 
ity for our kids. Why can't the community share in caring 
for our sons and daughters. We really cannot have a social 
life. We have to be self-sufficient.** 

We ended the discussion by brainstorming about how 
to modify life situations. A number of factors were 
considered, e.g.. the need for a supportive environment, 
resources, risk-taking skills. 

Session III, Date 10-7-73. Present: three mothers, two 
children. One mother desperately needed study time- 
— one mother*s purse was stolen and child was sick. 

This time jenny urged the group to discuss the subject 
of deciding on a career and job hunting. The group 
agreed. We used a procedure that consisted of having 
each participant focus on the following questions: 
What are my interests? (self-evahiation) 
What would I like to do in a job? (career choices) 
What skills and credentials should I acquire to get ♦hat 
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job? (goal setting) 

What one goal do I want to work on later in the pro- 
gram? 

The discussion about self-evaluation led to very exi.s- 
tentidl questions such as values in life, one's input in 
society; the meaning of success, achievement and power: 
and do I learn for enjoyment or do 1 just want the credits to 
enhance the possibilities for employment or self- 
actualixation. 

These questions inevitably led to talk about welfare. 
Most women felt they had a right to be on welfare. '*But it 
is so humiliating, the food stamps I have to carry, the bank 
where I cash my welfare check . . . There is no money to 
get an education. A job hardly pays." The comments 
show how their identity is painfully associated with wel- 
fare and struggle to survive. 

The remainder of the time was spent on information 
about eligibility for medicare, food stamps, and childccre 
subsidy The possibilities of being on welfare and work- 
ing and going to school were also explored. The mothers 
also expressed how much they resent being on AFDCand 
how much it hurts to admit you have to apply for it. 

Session IV, date 10-22-73. Present: five mothers, one 
child. We talked about career choices. Kathy described 
her dilemma: shou Id she go to the law school after having 
graduated from Barnard College? She feels the social 
pressure to pursue a prestigious career such as law school 
while her real choice would be occupational therapy. 

Linda would like to be a physican. She changed from 
nursing to medicine when she discovered she needed the 
status and independence of a physician to work on desir- 
able changes in modern health care delivery. 

We finished this session with the following topics: 
what are our present and future finar'^ial needs: and 
v/here are the sources of financial aid for full-time and 
part-time students. 

Session V, date 10-29-73. Present: three mothers. The 
fourth mother had car trouble— the fifth mother's child 
was sick. 

Session VI, date 11-5-73. Present; four mothers, onechild. 
The fifth mother's child was sick. 

Sessions V and VI will be discussed together since they 
are interrelated in content and the discussions are identi- 
cal in some respects. At the fifth session I passed out an 
(^valuation sheet to be returned to me. 

Session V and VI were final meetings. I described to the 
group how they were functioning as a group, how they 
had become more homogeneous, and how they tried to 
n3late to each other by becoming sensitive to each other's 
needs and improving their group skills. 

The group expressed a strong desire and need to con- 
tinue to meet with the counselor and on their own. One 
commented: "We have not had any responsibility for the 
sessions. We come and go. there is some thinking going 
on between sessions, but not in a structured way. I am 
afraid to take the responsibility." Several repeated they 
had discovered they were not alone in their problems, 
which gave a feeling of support and an encouragement to 
continue "to live." They found they were not "crazy'' or 
"inadequate." They asked for concrete suggestions to 
break their isolation and to be of service to each other. The 
following ideas were brought up: 

-communal living (we talked about ways to get infor- 



mation, organize communal living, and the problems in- 
volved); 

-writing a manual for young mothers with resource 
material: 

-start a local organization of single parents within and 
outside the University: 

-establish a hotline for crises, help, and support. 

We then discussed how the group could conduct its 
own sessions. It was suggested that one person, on a 
rotating basis, be responsible for the meeting, think 
through topics, summarize the discussion and arrange 
the place to meet. 

I described my future role as a consultant to the group 
and as a counselor to the group or to the individuals. W^e 
terminated the meeting with a demonstration of problem 
solving and decision making techniques applied to the 
one goal they had sf;t for themselves at sessions III and IV. 
I also offered a list with a number of questions and prob- 
lems the group could discuss when they meet indepen* 
dently. 

Follow-up Session, date 11-26-73. Present: four mothers, 
one child. The group had met twice during the two weeks 
we did not meet at the Center. All mothers participated 
except Desiree whose child was seriously ill and hos- 
pitalized during this period. They all looked forward to 
meeting each other. Without the group they would feel 
lost. The experienced support from each other. We don't 
have to explain things, there is trust and an immediate 
sense of understanding," they said. One reported they 
had difficulty with the structure of the group discussion. 
It did not appear they wanted more structure for they 
already are living a life that they constantly to have struc- 
ture. They want to work towards a goal, to have equal 
group participation, and to eliminate dominant behavior. 

It was interesting to hear the several mothers who were 
in therapy describe the difference between the group 
meetings and therapy. The group meeting had a therapeu- 
tic effect; the experience was one of support, dealing with 
practical problems and having an opportunity for discus- 
sion on an equal basis, which they did not feel was ex- 
perienced in therapy. They had a clearer notion of being 
considered "normal" as opposed to "crazy" in a relation- 
ship with a therapist. 

Evaluation 

The findings from this pilot group experience with 
young mothers can only be preliminary. There were only 
six one and a half hour sessions, which is .somewhat 
limiting for in-depth discussion, behavior change, and 
establishment of interpersonal relationships. 

From the evaluation sheet and the personal feedback, it 
appeared that virtually all mothers came to the group to 
share experiences, information, solve problems, and to 
learn from others with young children. One said specifi- 
cally that she had positive experiences that demonstrated 
to her the possibility of taking care of herself. The group 
provided friendship and an abundance of moral support. 
They began develop a readiness to tru.st, to understand, 
and to help each other. They discovered a similarity of 
problems such as finances, childcare, child management, 
aloneness. and a lack of sense of direction. 

It seems that young single mothers feel rejected, anx- 
ious, and have little hope for a satisfying, fulfilling life. 
Some mothers were depressed, thought they were ab* 
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iioniicil, and had boon so isolated and guilt ridden that 
thii> exporioiiLe (Toatod the first opportunity to talk about 
thoir feelings, their problems, and their frustrations. 

As single mothers they felt pressure to perform extra 
well on the job of raising ihildren and of working or going 
to slIiooL People were more i.ritical of single women with 
(children and more ready to judge them. All mothers had 
to live on welfare and felt a tremendous motivation to 
bec.ome financially independent. 

Three of the women recently returned to school, while 
two were searching for definite educational goals. They 
saw .education as a necessary means to make themselves 
inthjpendent (financially and psychologically), self- 
confident and a better person. An education was one way 
to break their isolation and may eventually make them an 
integral part of society. 

The menilxirs of the group were still in the process of 
evaluating their life goals, career choices, and life styles. 
They indicated a desire to be with other single mothers in 
the group. Married women, they felt, i^ould not identify 
with them and showed less immediate understanding. 

The mothers expressed being highly motivated to go to 
the group. There was a sense of being lost without the 
group. 

The group interaction had an immediate practical ef- 
fect. This was illustrated through a crisis the group had 
experienced while they were on their own. 

One woman's husband appeared at her apartment from 
the South, where they had lived as a family. The group 
members arrived immediately following his appearance. 
She was a wreck and petrified her husband would take 
their child (which he indeed did a couple of months 
later). The women readily offered babysitting, transporta- 
tion, a "pep talk," and provided a sounding board for the 
woman to express her emotions. 

The independent meetings demonstrated some diffi- 
(.ulty with group dynamics and individual relationships, 
such «is crisis intervention in a group, too many demands 
on the part of one member or another, and the question of 
structure. 

Future Issues and Subsequent Groups 

The first exjK^rience with group counseling and discus- 
sions with young mothers, without looking too much into 
the long-term effects, could be viewed as successful. It 
appears that we are meeting a need of women in the 
(ommunity who otherwise feel discouraged to enter or 
continue school. These women, too, want to grow as 
persons through an education. 

Meetings. As to the question whether they wanted to 
continue on their own. they all replied they were not 
ready for it yet. We can only hypothesize on the aspect of 
number of sessions and structure. The danger of terminat- 
ing the sessions too early could create a superficiality and 
force participants to join another group, a phenomenon 
observed quite frequently in a society in which "groups** 
are popular. Too few meetings may not create a bond, a 
relationship which is so necessary in risktaking, modify- 
ing behavior, having aspirations, making decisions, and 
solving problem!?. Too many meetings with a counselor 
may cause the group to become too dependent. They 



eventually want to continue to meet as a group without a 
counselor and make the group experience a long term 
one. The first group, after six meetings and one follow-up 
session, appeared to be able to function on its own. 

Assignments. The element of structure in conducting 
the group meeting is also something we are uncertain 
about. It appeared important to the group to discuss 
within an unstructured framework. We had planned more 
structure, but the group did not seem to function this way, 
as they "forgot** to comply with written assignments. The 
group commented that they were already "in a harness," 
they did not want "a course of homework." However, in 
evaluating the content of the discussions, we seemed to 
cover areas we had planned to discuss and we achieved a 
beginning of changes we wanted to see happen. 

Organization. One important aspect we don't want to 
underestimate is organizational. Getting the group to- 
gether at the same time and planning the sessions within 
the school semester (both for parents and children), tak- 
ing into account semester breaks, exams, registration, and 
childcare arrangements seem crucial factors in conduct- 
ing the groups. 

Perhaps we could continue the experiment by conduct- 
ing one group of five members per academic term for six 
sessions and two follow-up mettings. 

Subsequent Groups. Since our first group in the winter 
term of 1974 with five members and one in the winter 
term of 1974 with five members and one in the summer of 
1974 with six members participating. 

Participants in both groups were either women who 
came to the Center for counseling or friends of theirs. In 
the summer group we also had women who knew about 
the program through posters displayed at various agen- 
cies in the community. 

The problems of the latter groups were similar to those 
of the first: lack of finances, lack of childcare, struggle for 
mental and physical well being for both themselves and 
their children, social pressures to do "an extra good job" 
33 a mother, student, housekeeper, societal pressures to 
keep them poor and dep}endent, problems with coping 
with an inadequate social life, and lack of support and 
encouragement for personal growth and self actualiza- 
tion. All women were extremely motivated to become 
educated and to pursue a career that can support them 
and their children and be fulfilling as well. Marriage was 
not their first goal. From the feedback we have received 
through the year from all three groups, we learned that 
some of the women did make decisions about their lives 
(entering school, moving to more adequate housing, and 
living arrangements, organizing babysitting exchanges, 
creating free time for themselves, and getting a job). How- 
ever, most of the women*s lives are not yet rosy. They 
have a long way to go. But at least, they seem to move, step 
by step, toward finding themselves. 



For reference listing see the Bibliography section at the 
back of this issue. 
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resources lor practicing counselors 



U^anH f<»r Little Folk 

At a recent meeting of the National As- 
sui.iatiun fur CM. Id Deveiooment ano edu- 
cation Aian Angrist Owner of the Al- 
phabetiand Centers (preschoots) m New 
York tola of a new tinance system parents 
MO bsing for preschool education To fi- 
nance such c-ducatton of U oir children 
parents are seeking bank loans ranging 
from S3000 lo $5000 for two or three year 
penods Angnst also said some parents 
are using regular charge cards to pay for 
preschooi education Such means of 
financing '-epresents a broakthrougfi for 
preschooi organizations which do not 
qu<)tify for loans guaranteed by »he Small 
Business Admmjslration sifice prescfiools 
are rtassified as educational insitutions 
and not as business enterpr'Ses 

("hani^c the {Street 

Th<-» street p^npie of the 1970 s are a lot 
different from those of the 1 960 s This and 
other firvJmgs wore offerecf m a survey by 
soriai welfare professor Henr/ Miller and 
grad studen* Jim Baumohi of U C (Ber- 
\^(*uy) |f>terviewifvj 305 str^^et people last 
year thoy found that ilthongh the street 
pnopte rT^aiPtamed a courit'-ruulturo 
farade they had su'pn singly convon 
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tional values and aspirations Most wanted 
to work but had little of the skiMs. refer- 
ences or attire possessed by the success- 
ful |ob seeker The street people of the 
seventies were also likely to be children 
from working class or poor families, in con- 
Irast to the middle class hippies of the 
sixties The researchers suggest commun- 
ity employment programs to help these 
people, but a dilemma anses when there is 
little or no community money w'th which to 
finance such programs For more informa- 
tion contact Henry Miller. Scfiool o' So- 
cial Welfare. U C Berkeley. OA 94720 

Later Marriat^e^ Lower 
Birtlirate 

Recent statistics project that women will 
change their time to marry and number of 
children they bear These projections 
come from the Bureau of the Census in the 
US Department of Commerces Social 
and Economic Statistics Administration 
which made comparisons between 
women born in 1935-39 versus those born 
1 950-55 Thirty percent of women born be- 
tween 1935 and 1939 married by the time 
they were 18. whileonly 17% of those born 
between 1950 and 1955 married by age 
18 Also women under 18are having fewer 
babies now than they did 15 years ago 
There were 204 births per 1000 women 
among the earlier group but only 104 per 
1000 among the later group 

The report Fcrtihty Hi^tono^, and Birth 
LxfjOLtcitiofK-, of AmcriLdn Woman June 
J97I IS av<iilable fur $3 10 from the 
SuperiritencJent of Documefitb US Gov- 
ornment Printing Office Washington. D C 
20402 (Specify report P-?0 No 263) 



The Bankbook in Still 
Where U\ At 

The types of background variables 
which affect academic achievement were 
the foci of a survey done by Westat. Inc of 
Rockville, Maryland The traditional fac- 
tors of socioeconomic status, sex, race, 
abihty. school differences and attitudes 
accounted for 20 to 50 % of the variation m 
scores jocioeconomic status influences 
10 to 25% of the variation in student test 
scores and represents the predominant 
factor in educational achievement 

This survey is the frst step in a plan to 
add to the meamngfulness of National As- 
sessment ofEducatonal Progress (NAEP) 
data by identifying those factors in a 
child's background th<jt affect his 
achievement in school, according to 
George Johnsofi. associate staff director, 
NAEP 

The Westat report. Associations Bet- 
ween Educational Outcomes and Back- 
ground Variables A Review of Selected 
Literature, can be obtained from NAEP 
Tfie cost IS $4 In addition to the technical 
<eport. Wostat has a recently compiled 
bibliography of over 200 studies of back- 



yr^u/iJ vjn4bicj,i Hit; Lublioyrjphy mi) 
ijv wuJuftnl Uijii HALP tur $2 (Ndliofidl 
A ■ >t ^si^-ei-l wf tJucdlajiidl Pruyrebb 700 
i'!n.o(ii TuWt-if IBbU u.in^olii Denver. CO 
80203 } 

Stopping' Out 

Dv"<iniy ih a word whose etymology 
sn«.wb a nioaning oi stref?gth and is aiso 
tf>o fuimo ot a unique approach to stop- 
ptng out at Macaiester Coi.ege. St Paul 
Ihis prograni preaks jy^^ay trorn the tradi- 
ijonaj norms ana alfords students an op- 
Dortuojty to spend a year m direct full-time 
H^voJvernent with poiitics. business gov- 
i-fornent service arui eaucation David 
Stricter its director beheves Dynamy is 
an irr>po»'tant alternative for young people 
just uui of high school enabling them to 
seer- d.rectjon and discover now they wish 
to live their lives after their schooling is 
completed DynarTiy participants are not 
ttiosen because of specific academic tal- 
ents but according to the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees thev have to have a lot 
of guts 

Ed Siai^ Data Bank 

The Office of Educations National 
Center for EduLdtiuna! Statistics (NCES) 
fidh (.ontrdLted with System Development 
Corpor^ tion of Santa Monica Cdlifornia to 
develuf. dfi educational statistical data 
bdfiK The arrangement is called EDSTAT I 
and IS Currently operational on a one-year 
tnal bd^ib NCES estimates that there are 
300 000 Keyboard terminals connected to 
phone fines presently m use Future plans 
projo^t ct wider usage and an expanded 
base nf stored informatron Stats now 
jvai'dble tf^rough this retrieval system rep- 
resi^nt all levels of education 



Supply (Tp, 
llcmancl Dciwn 

If Bureau of Labur statistics hold true, 
culleye graduates between 1980 1985 
will exceed dem d by 10% This is the 
uutiuuk prCvSented by the bureau when it 
projected trends both in the job market 
and in the number of college grads How- 



ever. Michael Pilot, a labor economist m 
charge of the bureau s Occijpational Out- 
look Handbuuk, emphasized that their es- 
timates were not predictions of what will 
happen but what can happen if present 
patterns of education and work hold 
steady Also, in reporting its projectiono. 
the bureau noted that college grads have 
an advantage over their nongrad peers 
The bureau cited the fact that between 
1969 and 1972 unemployment among col- 
lege graduates between the ages of 20 
and 24 increased from 2 4% to 6% whi'e 
unemployment for non-graduates of the 
same age increased from 5 7% to 10 3% 

Value of AP 

The idea of an Advanced Placement 
(AP) Program to serve as both a money- 
and-student saver was proposed in the 
March i974 issue of the Better Homes & 
Gardens Gerald Knox, the magazine's 
education editor, showed the advantages, 
both educational and financial, of partici- 
pation in the nationwide program, and ex- 
plained how a community coufd introduce 
AP into its high schools, h-^w a student 
could participate even if h)s hoof does 
not have an AP program in operation, and 
where to obtain further information For 
copies of the article or for further informa- 
tion about AP, write Advanced Pfacement 
Program, College Board. 888 Seventh Av- 
enue. New York. NY 10019 

"The TimesK, They Are a 
Changin'' 

It was the early 1 960's when these Dylan 
words charged college youth to challenge 
the various political, social and moral 
tones of our society The era of the I960's 
saw the generation gap and campus 
radicalism dominating this penod of trans- 
ition Now, however, a startling shift has 
occurred in youths' views of work and mor- 
als Mr Daniel Yankelovich surveyed 
3,522 American youths between 1 6 and 25 
during 1973. and detected these changes 
between the 60's and 70's Criticism of 
universities, the military and the health of 
American society generally has de- 
creased. College students have shown 
greater acceotance of the requirements of 
law and order. The work ethic appears 
stronger among college students, al- 
though It has lost much support among 
non-college youth. The new sexual moral- 
ity has spread among college youth and is 
beginning to take hold among the non- 
college population. The women's move- 
ment has had a wide impact. The attitudes 
of non-college youths have nearly reached 
the point at which college students were 
five years ago m the adoption of new social 
and moral norms, While campuses have 
become quiescent, signs of latent discon- 
tent have appeared among non college 
young people 



"What seemed to be a generation gap 
was actually the leading edge of a new 
moraiity and quest for new, self-fulfilhng 
life styles that have now spilled over from 
the campus to influence all of American 
youth— and many of their parents as well/' 
says Yankelovich He further offers that 
the dominant theme of today's college 
climate ' might be the effort of students to 
achieve a synthesis of self-fulfillment and 
succesful career In the late 60's, self- 
fulfillment was seen more as an alternative 
to a career 




Back to NeGuffy? 

The statistics are m, and the evidence 
proves Johnny still can't read very well 
Recently the government released a sur- 
vey conducted between 1966 and 1970. 
suggesting that one m 20 youngsters be- 
tween 12 and 17 cannot read at fourth- 
grade level, among the poor, the rate was 
much higher Within the ranks of profes- 
sional educators, the debate continues on 
how teachers can most effectively teach 
reading The issues involved in this de- 
bate focus upon better nutntion. phonic 
approaches, and improvement of teaching 
skills Nonetheless, most will agree that 
those who cannot read su'fer greatly in our 
society since they go through life like 
cripples— not blind, but blinded. 

Teaching Law in the 
SiehooK 

Lawyers and educators have been con- 
cerned for some time over the fact that 
students leave high school not knowing 
what their nghts are, how civil disputes are 
settled or what a trial is like Now some 
believe Watergate may serve as a positive 
force on law studies m the schools much 
as Sputnik did for math and science edu- 
cation in the 50's At a recent Regional 
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Cu'.feieriLe uri Law Rt^lated Education in 
'Aj'^fiinytufi a Aurhsnop was bponsored 
by thf AmeriLcin Bar AsbOCtatton (ABA) to 
b^u*v hoA d teachtn could har.dle con- 
trovor^.idi ibbues <n the clabbroom Such 
I . .ut:^ a J the Supr^^-irie Court b decision ofi 
abur^iuP bepcuation ut powers and other 
laf'Jf^iarh decisiOHb were demonstrated 
Lor-birnng the Socratic method and role- 
play ing The ABA has a movie on law- 
related education called To Reason 
Whj for use free from Youth Education 
fur Citi^rership American Bar Association 
1155 E 60th St . Chicago IL 60637 

Open the Door, Richard 

Parents of e lementary school students in 
Rfdgewood New Jersey, have pressured 
its board of education to purchase $4000 
worth of doors Their concern is over the 
open space education system in Henrietta 
Hawes Elementary School and their fear 
such a system will decrease discipline 
and learning The school staff and most of 
the Hawes PTA favor trying the open edu- 
cation system for a year, without the doors 
Some parents, however, have asked the 
board to buy the doors this year, so that 
teachers could close off their rooms if they 
wanted to The parents also feel that if the 
experiment were not successful, they 
would have to pay more for doors next 
year 

Child Abuse 

When you suspect child abuse, what 
should you do'^ Supplying information 
about child abuse is one of the services of 
the new National Clearinghouse or* Child 
Neglect and Abuse, located in Denver at 
the Children's Division of the American 
Humane Association Funded by the U S 
Children s Bureau and the Office of Child 
Development, the Clearinghouse is De- 
veloping a computerized information bank 
as well as written materials on child abuse 
Findtngs will be made available through 
an annual report to agencies planning 
preventive and treatment services For in- 
formation write Children's Division. 
American Humane Association. P 0 Box 
1266. Denver CO 80201 

Two other programs focusing on child 
abuse are a new Head Start Program 
sponsored by the Office of Child De- 
velopment and now being readied so that 
teaching personne I can be trained to iden- 
tify child abuse and to know when and how 
to intervefie. and Parents Anonymous, a 
non-profit organization set up to help abu- 
sive parents Interested persons can 
check their local phone books for local 
chapters, or write to Parents Anonymous. 
1841 Broadway. New York. NY 10023 

Children's Television 

A grant of more than $6,890,000 has 
been pruvided by HEW to finance seven 
new i^hildrens television series aimed at 



crobscultural and mixed racial audiences 
The Emergency Schcol Aid Act (ESAA) au- 
thorizes federal assistance in several 
forms to school districts undertaking de- 
segregation, and 3% of its funding is ap- 
portioned to educational TV programs re- 
lated to the improvement of education and 
desegregation The Office of Education 
will also provide for the continuation of a 
successful Spanish-English series, Car- 
rascolendas Three of the new programs 
Will be available to a nationwide audience, 
and five contracts will go to TV stations to 
produce on a regional basis 

researeli 
findings 



If kids misbehave in class, you send 
them to the counselor, but a better bet fs to 
send their parents and teachers to the 
counselor* In a study conducted with 372 
disruptive elementary pupils, their 
teachers and their parents, four groups 
were established Group A (indirect inter- 
vention) consisted of children whose 
mothers were exposed to Adlenan group 
counseling. Group B (indirect interven- 
tion) consisted of children whose teachers 
were exposed to Adlenan group counsel- 
ing Group C (direct intervention) con- 
sisted of children who themselves experi- 
ence group counseling, and Group D (con- 
trol) was composed of children who re- 
ceived no special counseling and whose 
teachers and mothers were not involved 
Greatest gams were made in Groups A 
and B — indirect approaches with teachers 
or parents, which accounted for all gams 
over those of the control except m the re- 
duction of Achievement Anxiety where 
Groups A and C both produced significant 
decreases 

When we speak of behavior modifica- 
tion, we generally assume we mean 
children's behavior Appaiently better re- 
sults can accrue from changing the be- 
havior of significant adults who uncon- 
sciously act as role models for youngsters 
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We may be willing to stand up and be 
counted — as long as nobody knows our 
name A study by two psychologists ex- 
amined Signed and unsigned letters wnt- 
ten to newspaper editors in several large 
cities in response to campus demonstra- 
tions and cit ' disturbances Letters were 
classified as pro-police (anti-student) or 



anti-police (pro-student) Anti-police let- 
ters were signed m 95% of the cases, while 
pro-police letters were signed in only 75% 
of the cases Conclusions by the re- 
searchers are that the pehnomenon of 
attitude-related concealment of identity 
exists, that it is not geographically limited, 
and that it is not issue specific They sug- 
gest a value expressive hypothesis as 
an explanation, indicating that thb act of 
concealing or revealing onesself may re- 
late to one's self-concept — concealment 
may reflect a self image of a member of the 
Silent majority, identification may reflect a 
self-image of being counted or of public 
concern. 

BenaviOf lo<3ay March 4 |974 

When kids act out. it's usually the par- 
ents who get the blame But which parent 
IS held more accountable'^ A recent study 
sought to ascertain how sex role 
stereotypes and attitudes affect blame 
placement for psychological problems of 
children Subjects (170) were randomly 
asked to read fictitious case histories of 
disordered boys, girls or children whose 
sex was not indicated. They were asked to 
ascribe total blame to the parents, divid- 
ing It as they deemed appropriate Disor- 
ders had previously been categonzed as 
"masculine', 'feminine' or not obviously 
sex-related Study results supported a re- 
lationship between sex role stereotypes 
and blame attitudes, with both sexes at- 
tributing greater father blame for two of the 
masculine' disorders S's who read about 
girls blamed fathers less than those who 
read about boys or unspecified children, 
although all S's blamed father more than 
mother There was a tendency to attribute 
more blame to mothers for non-sex-related 
problems, reaffirming findings from pre- 
vious studies, and suggesting that some of 
these disorders are viewed as 
emotionally-based and hence 'feminine' 

How can we ever get mama out of the 
house when we need her there as a source 
of blame for the kids'? 
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Tutoring is a help to the tutee. nght^ Not 
always, according to a study of peer tutors 
jh elementary school In hopes of helping 
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both tutor and tutee a projoci was 
launched wherein low-achieving fifth 
graders tutored average third graders 
every other day tr) science language and 
ftMding On intervening days, students all 
*vorkcd diune Each day both groups were 
tested on matertai studied Results show 
thdt. while tutors learned substantially 
more on tutoring days than on alternate 
ddys tuiees 'earned less' 

This oroiect is like a penicillin shot— the 
purpose IS good but the path is pamfuM 




Good looks may be transitory— or even 
Illusory— but there is reason to hold on to 
them as long and as fiercely as possible A 
study, which confirmed previous results, 
has determined that attractiveness, par- 
ticularly in females correlated highly with 
ratings on job performance, regardless of 
the quality of that performance Two ficti- 
tiuu:> essayo were composed, one well 
writltjn and one disorganized, and 30 
oupies uf each were distributed to 60 male 
undurgrads who were asked to evaluate 
tht'ni ori a series of rating scales Each 
e^say group wa^ further divided— a third 
had pictures uf an attractive female, sup- 
posedly the duthur a third had ari unattrac 
five pi' ture and a third had no picture at 
all Attrattive writers were most highly 
rated by all picture groups with greatest 
vjriatiijn occurring when the author was 
altrac tive and the ess*iy was inferior While 
unattractive authors who wrote well were 
nut discriminated ayamst, attractive ones 
"/vhu wrote poorly wcrt' given higli ratings, 
siiggosting that if one is attractive, one can 
get away with a below par performance 



Revlon keep those cosmetics coming' 

Yet another study on the pitfalls of being 
unattractive this one examines the way in 
which male and female counselors rate the 
prognosis of those clients of both sexes 
receiving personal counseling Subjects 
were 75 male and 80 female under- 
graduates who visited a university coun- 
seling center for help in personal adjust- 
ment Notebooks were kept by the coun- 
selors and by their receptionists wherein 
ratings were set down for each counselee 
the counselors or receptionists could 
clearly remember Rating scales con- 
cerned initial contact, clinical status at last 
contact, and prognosis at last contact. Fol- 
lowup ratings two months after completion 
and return of the notebooks examined re- 
trospective counselor judgements of 
counselee attractiveness 

It was found that both male and female 
counselors as well 3s receptionists gave 
Significantly correlated ratings of attrac- 
tiveness, interpersonal approach and 
prognosis to fe.Tale clients, suggesting 
that society has institutionalized beauty 
standards for women and that more attrac* 
live people can perform adequately in so- 
cial Situations 

While this study certainly does not vali- 
date counselor judgements, it does 
strongly suggest that counseiois of both 
sexes be aware of their inherent biases in 
favor of attractive females While it is 
probably true that attractive females are 
given more opportunities to succeed, it is 
also true that their problems are real and 
don't disappear with the use of more lip- 
slick and mascara 
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Are your kids deprived*^ If you are a 
working mother of school-age children it 
has been widely assume that your ab- 
sence from home is shortchanging your 
children of needed maternal influence and 
psychological support Recent research 
into studies on maternal employment finds 
no support for this deprivation theory 
What the current study of findings does 
report is that (1 ) when the mother finds her 
job satisfying, effects on the child are usu- 
ally positive, (2) daughters of working 
mothers have a less confining view of the 
female role than do daughters of nonwork- 
ing mothers. (3) many working mothers, in 
efforts to compensate their children for 
their limited time together, plan heavier 
schedules of activities for and with their 
children than do non-working mothers It 
may be that their perceptions of mothers at 
home IS over-idealized 

As in many other areas of endeavor the 
quality of mothering is probably far more 
importan than the quantity 



With Women's Lib and expanding op- 
portunities for females, how do young 
women actually feet about their life roles? 
A study still underway is investigating at- 
titudes rind ideologies of freshmen women 
concerning sex role orientation and edu- 
cational aspiration levels Two hundred 
forty-eight freshmen are involved m the 
study, which seeks to determine their de- 
grees of career salience While the major 
hypothesis (that the majonly would not re- 
flect career salience) fjas been supported, 
a surprisingly high percentage of subjects 
(43%) do. in fact, reflect career salience 
Of these women. 80% indicate that their 
mothers are satisfied with their roles as 
homemakers. suggesting that today's 
young woman is definitely not a mirror 
image of her mother 

There was i time when looking at a girl's 
mother was a valid portent as to what the 
girl herself would be like 20 years later. 
Apparently, today's woman is her own per- 
son and not a reflection of someone else 
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If counselors are going to be of genuine 
help to students, it is essential that they 
provide the kinds of services young peo- 
ple need, want and will accept A recent 
study seeking to determine student coun- 
seling priorities vis a vis their priorities for 
being m school has found majOr dis- 
crepancies between these two areas, 
While students see their personal de- 
velopment as their primary purpose for 
being in school, they see the pnmary pur- 
pose of counselors as assisting them in 
making vocational and education deci- 
sions, an area which they do not rate as 
most important to themselves In this re- 
gard, this report supports findings of pre- 
vious studies which indicate that students 
do not generally consider the counselor as 
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the person with whom they prefer to dis- 
cuss personal concerns 

What these findings suggest is that the 
very area tn which counselors are most 
highly trained is the very area m which 
their services are least desired Those 
areas tn which their assistance is most 
valued are the areas in which their training 
IS very limited A return to the old- 
fashioned academic advisor seems indi- 
cated 
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Another study investigating the congru- 
ence or disparity between counselor func- 
tions and student perceptions of the ideal 
counselor functions once more supports 
the above findings. In the current study, 
the major premise was that the congru- 
ence or disparity of percepcions between 
students and counselors would be a sig- 
nificant criterion of the impact that coun- 
seling services were having on the stu- 
dents. Questionnaires completed by 272 
randomly selected high school seniors 
and 33 counselors showed that students 
and counselors differed ^significantly with 
respect to their perceptions of some of the 
12 counselor duties listed on the ques- 
tionnaire While counselors saw them- 
selves ideally (1 ) doing personal counsel- 
ing, (2) sensitizing teachers to students, 
(3) helping students with teacher prob- 
lems, and 0 helping with vocational plan- 
ning, they actually did (1) paperwork, (2) 
vocational planning. (3) help with teacher 
problems, and (4) personal counseling 

Students saw counselors performing 
much as conselors saw themselves, ex- 
cept that for students writing references 
took the place of personal counseling. 
Ideally, students would like counselors to 
provide help with ( 1 ) vocational planning, 
(2) teacher problems. (3) college and job 



references, and (4) sensitizing teachers to 
students 

As in the previously-discussed study, 
this report concludes that students see 
counselors as giving advice and informa- 
tion on future plans, and not as personal 
counselors Counselors clearly have a 
choice to make — either they must better 
equip themselves to offer the kind of help 
students want from them, or they must 
educate students to accept help in areas 
where it is currently not of high priority. 
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A "gift of gab" may help to fill a lull in the 
conversation but »t doesn't necessarily 
project an accurate image of you. A recent 
study sought to explore the relationship 
between responsiblty to non-linguistic 
cues and accuracy in perception in per- 
ception of others. Also examined were var- 
iables nf sex of perceiver and judgement 
of the same or opposite sex. Fifty-six 
judges rated high on responsiveness 
either to linguistic or non-linguistic cues 
observed videotaped interviews of six 
others (three male and three female), and 
examined responses made by the inter- 
viewees to the California Psychological 
Inventory (CPI) Judges were asked to 
match the linguistic and non-linguistic 
cues to appropriate interviewees Study 
results showed that nonlinguistic judges 
were significantly more accurate in their 
perceptions of others as measured by their 
abililty to match interviewees with CPI re- 
sponses. Also, both male and female 
judges made more accurate first judge- 
ments about females than about males 

It would seem that while first impres- 
sions are important, we should not trust all 
to the spoken word. Depth perception 
does not always refer to an ophthomologi- 
cal condition! 
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Editorial Note 

Impact frequently reprints statements that 
represent provocative, if not extreme, 
views as a means of sensitizing readers to 
important issues or developments that are 
relevant to the work of those with helping 
responsibilities. Occasionally, these 
statements may seem to contain political 
references or to have political connota- 
tions We wish to emphasize that neither 
by design nor intent does Impact take 
stands on political issues or questions or 
evaluate political figures. The basis for in- 
clusion of Items IS determined solely upon 
the utility of the information for the perfor- 
mance of professional responsibilities 
and activities and any attempt to draw in- 
ferences regarding political views is in- 
appropriate and unwarranted. 
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Harry, a high school senior, is consulting with his 
counselor about what he is going to do in terms of a 
vocation after graduation. During the preceding years, 
Harry has taken a number of standard achievement and 
aptitude tests and interest inventories. They have all 
shown that he performed above the 50th percentile on 
achievement and aptitude tests. While there were differ- 
ences among the individual test results, none seemed 
significant when the standard error of measurement was 
considered. The "flat" test profile revealed that Harry 
could probably do a wide number of tasks well, but this is 
a reflection of past opportunities to develop skills more 
than a prediction of future skills upon which his career 
decisions can be made. 

The counselor had suggested in Harry's junior year 
that, since he was unsure of an occupational choice, he 
might consider liberal arts in college. Then, while in 
college, he might find somethi ng that he might wish to try 
after college graduation. 

Harry and his counselor had little opportunity to get 
together outside of their annual sessions, even though the 
counselor had wanted to do so. However, a check of his 
records indicated Harry planned to attend college and 
enter a general education program, which was considered 
sufficient as a career choice. Once that line in the cumula- 
tive record listing "Future Plans" is completed, all seems 
well in the guidance office. 

In this case. Harry is what we call "accident prone" in 
terms of career planning. He is uncertain, and tf -its and 
inventories have given him few clues as to a specific area 
he might follow in career decision-making. He is vulner- 
able to chance happenings, and the selection of a vocation 
becomes as predictable as the weather. But herein lies the 
irony of the whole question of appropriate occupational 
choice; as will be demonstrated in this article. 

Many individuals can seemingly rely on chance, since 
they are able to adapt themselves and develop tho neces- 
sary specific skills to perform well in almost any occupa- 
tion. They are in this sense multipotential. A multipoten- 
tial person is defined as any individual who, when pro- 
vided with appropriate environments, can select and de- 
velop any number of competencies to high level. Further 
discussion of the multipotential person may be found in 
the book Recognizing and Assisting Multipotential Youth 
(Fredrickson and Rothney, 1972). 

Generally, career decision making has been a matter of 
identification of single talents, a narrowing down pro- 
cess. It is time we look for different approaches and con- 
sider why the concept of multipotentiality appears valid 
for the career counselor. 
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Consistency of vocational choice is something long 
sought after but seldom achieved. Census figures were 
used by Hutson (1962) to show the unrealistically high 
number of high school students who indicated a profes- 
sional occupational goal requiring a minimum of a bac- 
calaureat c^-ree. From a sample of 699 senior high school 
girls. 38.5 pei cent sought a professional goal. The pro- 
portion of junior high school girls desiring professional 
vocations was 64.5 per cent of 605 sampled. The figures 
were siniilarforboyswith 57.8 percent of 623 junior high 
school boys and 46.4 per cent of 817 senior high school 
boys preferring professional occupations. This exceeds 
the general population census figures which show that 
only 12 per cent of workers are in professional fields. 

As part of a larger evaluation study on counseling effec- 
tiveness, Schmidt and Rothney (1955) followed 347 stu- 
dents from four Wisconsin secondary schools through 
senior high school and six months after graduation to 
record consistency of vocational choice. In this unique 
longitudinal study, they reported that of the 121 students 
(35%) who were consistent during high school, only 81 
(23%) entered the preferred occupations. From those 168 
students who were consistent over their junior and senior 
years, 82 (23%) entered the vocational area of their choice. 
One would have expected that choices made in the .senior 
year would more likely be followed six mouths after hiqh 
school, but such was not the case. Twenty (41%) of the 48 
who made a decision during their senior year entered that 
occupation after high school graduation. 

Researchers working with the Project Talent Data bank 
point to inconsistencies in career choices (Flanagan and 
Cooley, 1966; Flanagan, 1973). Similar inconsistencies 
over time have been reported by Holland, 1963; Kohout, 
1963; Warren, 1961; Davi.s, 1965; and Hind and Wirth in 
1969. While the "why" of the inconsistencies are myriad 
and illusive toobtain,theexplanation may not beinterms 
of becoming more realistic in choices, but in the 
individual's adaptability. 

Adaptability 

The human organism appears highly adaptable both 
physically and psychologically to its environment. Peo- 
ple can live and work in temperatures ranging from 45 
degrees below zero to 110 degrees above zero. They can 
work for hours in the heat of blast furnaces, in the cold of 
meat packing refrigeration rooms, at .sedentary indoor 
occupations or at heavy outdoor labor. Kit.son (1925) says 
that, in view of human beings physical adaptability to 
such extreme conditions, it is absurd to think that an 
individual is fit for only one occupation. 

A more recent study (Bureau of Labor Statistics 1967) 
verified Kitson's earlier study. Researchers found that 
"about 5V2 million of the almost 70 million Americans 
employed in lanuary 1966 were working in an occuaF)tion 
different from the one they were in January 1965. Sixty 
{)er cent of those who changed were under :}5 years of 
age." 

There is a premium on adaptability in today's world of 
work, .-shifting manpower needs, the geographic mobility 
of industry, and automation all contribute to the impor- 
tance of Vocational adaptability among today's work force 
at all levels. Today it is not uncommon to find college 
graduates as well as the unskilled on the unemployed list. 
The shifts from rural to urban living, blue collar to white 
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collar, unskilled to technical occupations, employed to 
unemployed, change or early retirement, forty to thirty 
hour week, all make adaptability a means of survival. 

A change that does not appear connected to one's work 
competence is shown by the difficulty employers and 
government service^ u^e having in encouraging workers 
to move to different parts of the country where work is 
located. Need for adaptation comes not on ly from external 
manpower factors but from internal pressures and ques- 
tions of personal happinr- 

Research in the area of vocations has focused more 
often on permanence of choice than on mobility and 
transition between occupational choices. Although it is 
generally understood in career counseling that, as Super 
(1953) says, ' . . . each person has the potential for suc- 
cess and satisfaction in a stated number of occupations," 
research in this area has been sadly lacking. Dealing more 
of*en with consistency of choice than with personal adap- 
tability, one can only cite evidence: people do move from 
one job to another, and people do change from one voca- 
tion to another w'th apparent ease. 

A career counseling process that supports the notion of 
multipotentiality will be better able to help the client 
le^rn to expect change in his career and anticipate the 
need to develop other abilities. In this way, the individual 
will be able to control his own career plan and direction. 

Career Decision Making for the Multipotential 

A number of tentative assumptions may be proposed 
that suggest a multipotential approach to career decision 
making. These are: 

1. Individuals appear more variable than consistent in 
their vocational choioes. 

2. The higher the education attained, the less variable the 
individual is in occupational choice. 

3. Individuals appear to be able to adapt to a wide number 
of job requirements and settings. It may fake just as much 
ability to adapt to one*s original choice as to make and 
prepare for a different choice. 

4. A multipotential individual may select a vocational 
choice almost at random and then set out to acquire the 
qualifications and characteristics that will make him suc- 
cessful in that career. 

5. The actual occupational decision plays a minimal role 
in the total scheme of career planning. The actual process 
of implementation of that decision is of far more critical 



importance to the individual. Kitson (1925) speaks of 
. . . vocational h'fc as a process of evolution in which 
successful adjustment in one line of work may be but the 
preparation for another more exacting occupation." It is 
this successful adjustment that is the result of acquiring 
the qualifications and characteristics necessary for the job 
chosen and that often makes one job a stepping-stone to 
another. 

6. .\n individual may be just as satisfied and successful in 
Oiie occupation as another. Evidence about consistency of 
vocational choice probably raises more questions than it 
answers. However 'Evidence seems clear that a sizable 
majority of our youiH change vocational choice or prefer- 
ence at least once before completion of formal education. 
Consistency appears related to the nature of the occupa- 
tion preferred and the ability and personality of the indi- 
vidual. 

The concept cf multipotentiality requires a different 
examination of the procedures we use as counselors con- 
cerned with career decision making. It no longer appears 
appropriate to view vocational choice as a funneling or 
narrowing-down process. The activities of the counselor 
following the multipotential approach may be divided 
into five sequential phases. These phases, illustratc.i in 
Figure 1 include readiness, awareness, expl(-«ration, real- 
ity testing, and confirmation. 

ReadinesSt the first stage in career decision making, 
assumes that choices cannot be made and implemented 
without concurrent vocational maturity. Maturity is that 
point where the individual gainsthe social, physical, and 
psychological acceptance of the responsibility for im- 
plementing a career decision. 

Too often the school system tells the individual when 
he should be ready. This is usually when the student 
selects subjects in the eighth and ninth grades. These 
course selections may preclude other career choices if 
certain subject options are not selected at the time. There 
is usually little opportunity to go back and pick up these 
options in most school programs. 

The counselor and the school system must be sensitive 
to the degree to which this readiness may be fostered in 
terms of the world of wori. and living within that world. 
Readiness for vocational choice is that delicate point in 
time when assessment of self and the expectations of 
society appear compatible. 



Figure 1: Career Decision Making Following a Multipotential Appioach 
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Awareness means two different but inseparable things 
in career development— awareness of self and awareness 
of the world-of-work. Awareness of the world-of-work 
provides a means to motivate and captivate the 
individual's interest in acquiring the attitudes and skills 
needed to develop a meaningful career. Time must be 
provided for the individual to learn about himself, his 
own values, goals, strengths and weaknesses, as well as 
those of others. Awareness of the career choices available 
must be integrated with self-knowledge. This is one of the 
unique functions the counselor can provide in career 
education programs. Awareness of occupations goes 
beyond the quick reading of occupational briefs. Aware- 
ness of life styles of people in certain occupations is also 
an important prerequisite before further exploration can 
take place. 




Exploration is a systematic and planned inquiry into 
the world of work with a wide review and examination of 
different occupations. A study of different job specifica- 
tions and training requirements, labor regulations, hiring 
and tenure practices, social security regulations, and an 
analysis of job stereotypes would be some of the areas to 
be included in the exploration perio^\ The final part of the 
exploration phase would be the .s( ection of an occupa- 
tion by level and field which the k. /^idual would liks to 
initially enter or test out. For most vocational counselors 
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this would be the end of the career decision making 
sessions— a decision has been made. Since the individual 
meets the occupational specifications it is recognized as a 
realistic choice even though there may be a wide number 
of other occupations he may have been equally qualified 
to select. 

Reality-testing of the occupational choice takes place 
through many means and is an essential part in finalizing 
a choice. The individual examines the risks that must be 
taken in order to achieve one's occupational goal by a.sk- 
ing the question, '*will I have the resources and personal 
drive to achi ve that to which I aspire?*' The counselor can 
help the individual realize that meeting certain job re- 
quirements is not enough — power in the form of re- 
sources, time, and personal energy are factors that must 
be risked to implement the desired occupational choice. If 
risks are determined to be too great by the individual, one 
. . , 0 back to exploration and review other occupational 
a?* itives. Standardized testing and simulated career 
exp*' iences, participation in career oriented 3xtra- 
curricular ativities (i.e. Health Club, Future Business 
Leaders of American), summer jobs, work-study prog- 
rams, summer institutes and camps, and extended field 
trips are some of the reality testing activities that the 
counselor may plan with the individual. The extent to 
which the counselor can create and arrange with the 
individual kinds of experiences that may come close to 
replicating the actual work experience to which the indi- 
vidual aspires the more likely will career choice be a 
satisfactory choice. 

Confirmation is viewed as a particular time in which a 
career decision is confirmed. In this stage, the counselor 
works with the person in making his choice a successful 
one. The counselor with the individual arranges and pur- 
sues the acquisition of knowledge and skills that are 
needed to prepare for entry into a selected career area. The 
school counselor will need to extend contacts with the 
individual beyond school-leaving or graduation. 
Follow-up and scheduled sessions for review of progress 
will be necessary. Arrangements for special remedial 
programs may become one of the counselor's activities. 
Involvement with parents and teachers will become es- 
sential as the counselor and individual work to maintain a 
persistent career plan. 

Summary 

The authors have attempted to demonstrate that a large 
proportion of our population is able to change occupa- 
tions apparently without too much difficulty. This we 
believe is a reflection of the multipotential nature of the 
talents of many individuals. They are seemingly able to 
either follow their original choice or change to other 
choices. A concept of the multipotentiality of the indi- 
vidual would help the individual to anticipate changes 
and recognize them not as failures to measure up to the 
requirements of a previous choice but an awareness of 
thjir own plasticity and ability to adapt to a changing 
world of work. 

For reference listing see the Bibliography section at the 
back of this issue. 
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Counselor Responses to Death and Dying: 
Guidelines for Training 



by Loy O. Bascue 
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Washington, D.C. 



Once the Buddha w as stopped by a young woman who 
had long been childless, and who, after many years, h*%d 
given birth to a son. The child, while playing among the 
bushes, uas bitten by a poi .onous snake and died. Plea- 
ding with the Buddha to restore her son to life, she re- 
ceived the answer: "Go and bring me some mustard seeds 
from the home of people who are not mourning death." 
The mother began to wander about . . . but, after many 
years returned empty handed. Seeing her return, the 
Buddha said: ' When you depart' you thought you and 
you a/one were the only one who had ever su//ered a loss 
through death. Now that you have returned, you know 
di//erent/y. Sow you know that the law of death governs 
us all/* 

Diskin and Guggenheim 



Besides birth, death is probably the only human experi- 
ence which can truely be considered universal. We were 
born and, barring unforeseen changes, the stark, irrever- 
ent realilty is that we will all die. 

Quite obviously, facing the reality of death has not been 
an easy task for people. While death concerns appear to be 
a rather conmion theme in art and literature (Weisman, 
1972), until very recently they were taboo subjects for 
most people. People reacted to experiences with death, or 
related events such as funeral practices, abortion, or 
euthanasia, with hostility, humor, or even simply 
apathy—any way to avoid the discomfort these topics 
generated. 

Within the last few years, however, relatively open 
discussions of these areas nave been possible. Probably 
events such as student and prisoner riots, the Vietnam 



War, and the assassinations of social and political leaders 
are related to this increased consciousness. At the same 
time, some importance must also be attributed to the fact 
that social and behaviorial scientists have started facing 
their responsibility by acknowledging the probable im- 
portance of death and promoting investigations in order 
to establish its meaning for and influtjnce upon people. 

What has been learned thus far through this interest in 
death is that, in fact, it is a highly meaningful issue for 
people. More specifically, as a result of both general and 
scientific attention, it seems not only logical, but also 
reasonable and even mandatory to assert that death and 
related topics are of great importance to people served by 
counselors. 

There is, for example, evidence that children start re- 
cognizing death at a very early age — sometimes as early as 
age two (Rochlin, 1967)— and thereafter begin the process 
of ultimately realizing, perhaps by adolescence, that 
death is both unpredictable and irreversible (Schowalter, 
1970]. More generally, regardless of age, people continu- 
ously confront death throughout life. They experience 
animals, friends, and relatives dying, and also the real 
and fantasied fears associated with such things as auto- 
mobile and airplane accidents, medical operations, dis- 
eases, organ transplants, and other catastrophies, such as 
fires and earthquakes. 

Moreover, in their day-to-day work, counselors come in 
contact wth people who are sorting out the meaning of 
these events. They encounter such people in schools and 
colleges, hospitals, rehabilitation centers, and clinics. 
Additionally, they work with drug addicts who are some- 
times suicidal, elderly people facing death, public offen- 
ders who have maimed others and often fear for their own 
lives, and a variety of others seeking help in relation to 
depression, psychosomatic disorders, and exist(;ntial 
anxiety. 
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The Counselor's Preparation 

It seems fairly obvious to ( onclude, then, that coun- 
selors need to be aware of death and how to deal with it as 
a potential client concern. Unfortunately, it is just as 
obvious tha» they are not prepared to do so. 

in fa( t. there seems to be relatively little mention of 
death in professional literature on counseling. Recently, 
in the general literature there have been some attempts to 
get ( ounselors to recognize the importance of client phys- 
ical \mn and suffering (Kaston and Krippner, 1962), to 
attend to death when working with the elderly (Buckley, 
1972), and to be aware of such factors as suicide and 
depression when working in crisis centers and hotlines 
(M((:ord and Pac kwood, 1973) Other than these sources, 
bovxever, there is little directly available for counselor 
preparation except in the area of rehabilitation counsel- 
ing in that specialty, material about such areas as death 
anxiety, loss, and mourning have for some time been 
a( knovvledged as important for counselors (Wright, 1960, 
Cobb. 1962) Recent publications have amplified the im- 
portame of these same areas (Patterson, 1969; Ehrle, 
1969) while others have added perspectives about the 
( riunselor's role with the suicidal (Wright and Trotter, 
1968) and terminally ill (Bascue and Kriegor, 1971). 

Thus, while the information is limited, there is at least 
precedent for a.sserting that death concerns of people are 
an appropriate province for coun.selors and, again, that 
they neeci to be prepared to respond to client problems as 
they relate to death The purpose of this paper, therefore, 
is to provide an initial perspective on guidelines for pre- 
paring counselors in the hope that it will be a useful 
foundation for practicing counselors and also that it will 
stimulate others to develop addit.onal material. 




Guidelines for Effective Preparation 

While there are probably many effective ways for train- 
ing counselors, there are four elements which appear to 
be necessary for any responsible effort. They are: (1) sen- 
sitizing counselors and prospective counselors to the 
topic of death and its potential importance; (2) helping 
those same people investigate availableclinical, research, 
and popular information about death; (3) promoting the 
exploration of their own experiences, emotions, and 
opinions about death; and (4) having them actually pro- 
vide service to clients for whom death is a possible con- 
cern. 

Sensitize. There art; a number of ways of sensitizing 
individuals to the importance of death, but assumption 
that educators and supervisors themselves actually ac- 
cept the position that counselors should become aware of 
death-related issues and use their skills to respond to 
those issues. 

Those who do accept this position can sensitize people 
by pointing out the importance given to death in the 
writings of such people as Jung (1959), Erikson (1963), 
and Frankl (1967, 1968). More directly, they can point to 
the reality of potential client concerns related to death 
and even the possible influence on client service on the 
counselor's own fears and opinions related to death and 
dying. 

More tangible and dramatic ways of j:ensitizing coun- 
selors to death-related issues are to use films relating to 
death (Department of Human Resources, 1972) or, as 
stated earlier, art and literary pieces. Both of these sources 
have potential for stimulating interest as well as provid- 
ing information. 

Investigate. The second important element, helping 
counselors investigate information on death, follows log- 
ically from the introduction and relevance established by 
initial awareness. An investigation of the scientific and 
popular material helps counselors begin to determine 
what is known about the various aspects of death, how 
those aspects seem to affect people, and possible services 
relevant to helping people who face those issues. 

There are a number of useful texts available v^hich can 
provide a good initial foundation. For example, there are 
publications on the psychology of death generally (Kas- 
tenbaum and Aisenberg, 1972), suicide (Shneidman, et 
al.. 1970), and terminal illness (Kubler-Ross, 1969), There 
are also books on the specific areas of children and death 
(Grollman, 1967), and loss and bereavement (Kutscher, 
1969; Schoenberg, et al., 1970). In addition, texts on 
Western culture and philosophy as it relates to death are 
available (Choron, 1963; Toynbee, et al., 1969). 

There are other sources that can provide material di- 
rectly related to counseling and psychotherapy as it per- 
tains to death. For example there are publications related 
to therapeutic practices with the terminally ill (LeShan 
and LeShan, 1961; Bowers, et al., 1964) and the elderly 
(Oberleder, 1966). There are others that deal with family 
therapy (Goldberg, 1973) and Crisis Intervention (Kaplan, 
1968) as responses to death and related trauma. 

There are several current bibliographic sources, such as 
the Journal of Pastoral Care (1972) andHumanita (1970, 
1972). The foundation of Thanatology is also an excellent 
source for assistance (Kutscher, 1973). In the last few 
years, interest in death has grown to where numbers of 
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journal articles and popular books are available, which 
counselors can locate as they clarify specific needs. 




Explore. The third element of good preparation is self- 
exploration. In a general way, counselor feelings and 
beliefs seem to influence clients and that influence can 
sometimes be detrimental. Evidence has shown this to be 
particularly true when dealing with death issues in coun- 
seling and psychotherapy (Bowers, et al., 1964; Pattison, 
1967). 

Opportunities for self-exploration give counselors a 
chance to face their experiences and learn from them in 
perhaps much the same way they would ask clients to do. 
In essence, counselors might need to explore their experi- 
ences and opinions in relation to such varied issues as 
funeral rites, abortion, religious practices, or capital 
punishment. They can begin this exploraton with their 
supervisors or with peers in small groups. As an aside, 
research is currently under way at St. Elizabeth's Hospi- 
tal, in Washington, D.C.. using video tape vignettes of 
dramatized client death problems as a method of reduc- 
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ing anxiety in professionals who might face similar con- 
cerns in actual practice, (Howard. 1974). 

Serve. The values of counselor preparation is in en- 
hancing the likelihood of service that is responsive to 
client needs. Given the importance of death and related 
issues for people, it seems unlikely that professionals 
would not encounter opportunities to be responsive to 
these issues, If counselors-in-training have not been in- 
volved with such issues in the past, it might well be they 
simply did not recognize, or wish to recognize, that the 
client's dilemma involved the theme of death. 

For the future, however, as counselors experience 
supervision sensitive to the importance of death, and as 
they gain knowledge about it and its meaning for them- 
selves and other people, they should, in turn, be better 
prepared to be responsive to client death-related con- 
cerns. As pr :viously stated, they will find clients to serve 
in the very ^ttings in which counselors typically intern 
and work— schools, hospitals, clinics, and the like. As 
they become more able to respond to death issues, they 
might also find additional settings and client groups open 
to their services. 

Conclusion 

The efforts of counselors and counselor educators and 
supervisors should not be limited only to preparation for 
direct service to clients. Another area of great importance 
is research. A number of issues could benefit from inves- 
tigation, including: the frequency with which conselors 
in various settings actually come in contact with death- 
related problems; the attitudes and opinions of coun- 
selors about death-related issues; and the experiences 
that students who are interested in serving in particular 
work settings or with specific client groups have had with 
death. Counseling professionals might also take initiative 
in sensitizing other people to the importance of attending 
to death and even help train other service personnel, such 
as teachers and administrators, to respond to death and 
dying. Overall, counselors* involvement in the psychol- 
ogy of death can probably be as great and multi faceted as 
they want it to be. 

It is quite clear that society is now beginning to face 
death and its impact on people. Certainly mental health 
professionals are starting to recognize the obligation they 
have to help people understand death and its influence on 
their psychological and social systems. In general, it 
seems fair to say that to the extent counselors are con- 
cerned about the psychological well-being of people, they 
must also learn about death and use their skills to help 
individuals confronted with death-related problems. 

For reference list see the Bibliography section at the back 
of this issue. 
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and Elinor WqUjth isdirfjclor, A II three women are also on 
ilw Commission on ihc Occuimiional Status of Woman of 
ih(} Naiiomd Vocaiional Guidance y\ssocia(ion. 

Until recently most developmental psychologists have 
ignored the long span of life which can loosely be called 
"adulthood/' Indeed Erikson (1950), Neugarten (1968), 
and flavighurst (1953) are the only major theorists who 
have dealt with the developmental tasks of the middle 
years of life. However, the recent increased interest in 
adult psychology, combined with drastic technological 
and societal changes, has led to concern with the career 
development of adults. 



Career Development Agenda 
Session 1 

Goal To provide an overview of the career program, 
some experience in decision making, and to form 
permanent groups 

A Introduction of staff, explanation of program 
mechanics and overview of the course (30 minutes) 

Explain the components of the Arrow Decision-Making 
Process (figure 1) which serves as the framework for 
the course Indicate that tn each session participants 
will collect information about themselves and/or the 
larger world via vocational interest inventories, work- 
sheets, and discussions related to past and present 
experiences, future goals, assessment of the indi- 
vidual strengths and skills, and speakers and 
vocational/educational resources. Participants will 
assess all information gathered m terms of their values, 
establish priorities, make tentative choices, and ex- 
plore alternatives Throughout the course, participants 
will be making decisions and taking action. Em- 
phasize that this decision making process iscyc//ca/. 
learnable, ar\d self-directed. 

B Participants' Goal Statements (15 minutes) 

Ask participants to mlie brief answers to the following 
questions' 

1 What do you hope to get from this course? 

2 What is your educational background? 

3 What skills and abilities do you have? 



C Levels of Decisions (5 minutes) 

Describe various levels of decision-making as based 
on the work of Varenhorst (1973). 

D Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory (1 hour) 

Briefly explain SCll (Strong-Campbell. 1974), placing 
particular emphasis on its testing of interests, not 
abilities or aptitudes, and administer the Inventory 

E. Group Formation 

While participants are taking the SCll assign, them to 
groups according to their educational level, interests, 
and/or readiness to make educational/vocational de- 
cisions as ascertained by their goal statements (see B 
above). Upon the completion of SCll. announce group 
members and leaders, and explain the basis on which 
groups were formed, 

F Forced Choice Exercise (30 minutes) 

Discuss this activity as an example of participants' 
decision-making style. Indicate that choices made can 
be linked to occupation. Ask participants to indicate 
whether they consider themselves to be more a loner 
or a grouper, a spender or a saver, experimental or 
traditional, a leader or a follower, impulsive or deliber- 
ate. 

Assignment of Homework (10 minutes) 
1. Self Directed Search Occupations Finder (Hol- 
land. 1970) 

a. Explain Holland's Six-letter Code System 

b. Instruct participants to disregard their current 



Whether by choice or necessity, men and women from 
all socio-economic levels are changing jobs, questioning 
their life style, returning to school and, in the process, 
sometimes seeking counseling. Counselors who are 
trained to think of the search for identity and career 
decision-making as developmental tasks. of adolescents 
or young adults may need some specialized tools and 
approaches to deal with adult clients. This new view was 
aptly stated by Ginzberg (1971): 

Middle age is no longer necessarily a period of hopes 
abandoned and of reconciliation prior to entering old age. 
It has become a period of new options that provide an 
increasing number of men and women with new oppor- 
tunities for developing new sources of satisfaction and 
meaning. 

While Ginzberg talks of new options of middle age, 
Erickson speaks more broadly of generativity versus stag- 
nation as the developmental task of the middle years. If 
counselors are to be helpful to their adult clients, they 
need to expand their repertoire of interventions which 
encourage generativity and to rethink some traditional 
idoa.s about the stages of vocational development. Instead 
of utilizing a linear approach to career development, 
counselors could aim for a cyclical approach which rec- 
ognizes adult career change (Schlossoerg, 19^ J), 

The rest of this article discusses a six session career 
development program of the Continuum Center for Adult 
Counseling and Leadership Training that is designed for 
adults considering job changes or re-entry into the 
educational-vocational world. It postulates a cyclical ap- 
proach to career development. 
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Goal of the Career Development Program 

"Give me a fish and Til eat for today. Teach me to fish and 
ril eat for the rest of my life." 

The above parable embodies the basic thrust of the 
Cortinuum Center's Career Development course. The 
goal of the course is to help participants become more 
sel/-directed in exploring and planning their careers, and 
to provide them with the necessary tools so they can be 
self-directed. To implement this goal, the course draws 
upon the concepts of McDaniels (1974), Super (1957), 
Holland (1966), Gelatt (1962), Tiedeman (1966) and Friel 
(1974). 

In organizing the program, career development was 
broadly defined. McDaniel s view of the need for total 
life-style planning influenced us to encourage partici- 
pants to consider their leisure as well as educational and 
vocational preferences. Since career decision making in- 
volvesthe implementation of an individual'sself-concept 
(Super, 1957), a basic component of the course is self- 
exploration and assessment. Toward that end much em- 
phasis is given to the process of values clarification. Be- 
cause the underlying goal of the course is to teach par- 
ticipants a process of vocational exploration, emphasis is 
also placed on techniques for gathering and personaliz- 
ing information, Holland's division -^f the world of work 
into six areas (Realistic, Investigative, Artistic, Social, 
Enterprising and Conventional) is used as a unifying clas- 
sification scheme for presenting occupational informa- 
tion (Holland, 1966). 



training, education and experience, and cross 
out ail occupations that would be unaccept- 
dble to them, underline those occupations that 
would be interesting to them, star five occupa- 
tions about which they would like more infor- 
mation, and write one thmg that jntngues them 
about the starred occupations 
2 Complete the section of the Continuum Center's 

workbook entitled Decisions. Decisions, ' which 

deals with their past 

H Wrap-up in Small Groups (30 minutes) 

Participants discuss the choices they made in the 
forced choice activity, their goals for the career de- 
velopment program, and whether there are any links 
between their choices and their goals 

Session II 

Goal To identify personal and work-related values and 
interests and to begin exploring sources of educa- 
tio .al and occupational information.* 

A Overview of session and homework assignment (10 
minutes) 

Bnefly descnbe session's format and those compo- 
nents of Arrow to be covered Homework: 
1 Self-Directed Search Inventory (Holland, 1970) 

•Qv^t^updJiuruit anJ ecluv,dliuruil tebuurce materials are available al Jh*s and all 
renioirxnq sessiOr^s for participants to browse tmough pnof to each session Gener- 
atfy included are Occupattonai Outlook Handbook and Dictionary of Occupational 
Iitlos CaJai/si sertes local college catalogues materials on volunteer oppor* 



Since each participant's goal is to make some decisions 
about his/her own career planning^ considerable attention 
is given to the decision-making process. Gelatt (1962) 
suggests that decisions are essentially cyclical: 

the strategy requires knowing the alternatives and 
outcdmos. npplying a value scale, and evaluation. The 
(locision may lead to collecting more data or to outcomes 
which alter the situation and require the application of a 
new strategy, or the outcome may alter the obje'jtivei: or 
.!( hieve the purpose. A decision can he final only in the 
senst* that .ui inmie(lifit(? goal is reached. But the achieve- 
ment of this may itself influence or modify other related 
t hdit vs Tho ( ounselor's role in this process is to assist the 
student through tlie cycle. 

To assist participants in learning this cycle we have 
developed the "Arrow Decision-Making Process" (Figure 
1) which serves as a framework for our course. Friel's 
{ 1 ^)74) concept of t he necessity of expansion fo Mowed by a 
narrowing of career choices prior to decision-making was 
useful in developing this schema. A detailed description 
of the utilization of this framework is included in the 
course agenda. 

Clientele and Format of the Course 

A.s has been indicated the career development program 
•of the Continuum Center serves adults. These adults 
range in age from their mid 20's to their mid 50's. In terms 
of education, most have at least some college work, with 
fewer having only a high school diploma and a small 
number having post graduate work. Generally, partici- 
pants are married with children, and the family income is 
above $10,000 per year. However, a significant number of 
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2 Chapters 1-4 Catalyst booklet, "Planning for Work" 
(1973) 

3 Job Description Form. Ask participants to think 
about a job they might like to hold and a person 
holding such a job to interview for more informa- 
tion 

B Occupational/Educational Resources (10 minutes) 
Describe the Catalyst series of occupational, educa- 
tional and work campaign booklets which are geared 
to assist adult women, particularly, as they re-enter the 
world of education or work. (In the night program, indi- 
cate the senes' usefulness to adults in general, and ask 
nnen to adjust to the female pronouns.) 

C Definition and discussion of values (30 minutes) 
Define the word "value" as used in the course and 
encourage discussion of values as related to four 
areas: interpersonal relationships, work, leisure time 
and personal tasks. Emphasize the idiosyncratic na- 
ture of values and their implications for career 
decision-making. 

D "20 Things You Love to Do" Activity (1 hour) 

Ask participants to list ^0 things they really like to do 

and code them as follows: 

a. A-Activites which you prefer to do alone 

P-Activities which you prefer to do with people 
$-Activities costing over $5each time you do them 
R-Activlties involving risk — emotional, intellectual 
or physical 

l-Activities which you initiate 
PL-Activities which require planning 



the female enrollees are either recently divorced or 
widowed* and for them economic crisis may be immi- 
nent. 

The Continuum Center offers both day and evening 
programs in Career Development and the clientele of 
these programs differs. In the day program, offered for 
women only, the typical participant is not currently em- 
ployed. She may have both the time and the money for 
vocational training but faces a basic decision as to 
whether, and if so when, she wishes to re-enter the work 
world. Frequently, she is evaluating the amount of time 
which she feels she can be away from her family and the 
degree of commitment she is willing to make to her own 
career. 

The night program typically serves men and women 
who are currently employed but dissatisfied with their 
work situation. Generally, these participants are deciding 
whether to risk a career change and may be weighing 
current job security and family responsibilities against 
their desire for a more fulfilling job or greater personal 
enrichment. 

Although the day and night courses have different 
populations, both groups require a careful exploration of 
values and priorities as well as an appraisal of economic 
realities. Therefore, the basic format and thrust of these 
programs is the same. 

Each contains six, three-hour sessions meeting on a 
once or twice a week basis. At the sessions, a participant 
spends about half of the time in the large group and the 
other half in small groups of 5-8 members. Each small 
group has one or two trained group leaders to facilitate 
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Figure 1 

Arrow Decision-Making Process 



To Make Decisions, 
Determine Goals, 
Shape Action, 
I Can — 




Take 
Action 



Figure 2 

A Profile of Your Time: How Do You Spend It? 



How do you spend your time now? 
(List activities of typical weekday.) 



% of time How would you like to spend 

for each activity, your time? 



% of time 

for each activity 



Current Time Distribution Desired Time Distribution 




T-Achvjties which you would enjoy more with more 
training 

b Star the five activities which you would least like to 
give up 

c Indicate the date you last engaged m the five star- 
red activities 

d Indicate one value for each of the five starred ac- 
tivities 

Explain the relationship between the uodes in "a" 
above and the forced choice activity done in session I 
(eg . A/P to loner/grouper and I to leader/follower). 
Discuss the values of the identified activities as they 
might relate to future educational/vocational goals 
and/or to current vocational enrichment 

E Small Group Discussion (1 hour) 

Participants are helped to find patterns or themes m 
their codings, and to identify relevant personal values 
Values and themes are compared to the list of prefer- 
red occupations from the SDS Occupations Finder for 
possible matching values or themes. 

Session HI 

Goal To present educational/vocational resources, and 
to illustrate the effect of personal values upon 
decision-making 

A Overview of session and homework assignment (10 
minutes) 

Bnefly describe session's format and those compo- 
nents of the Arrow to be covered. Homework: 
1 . Complete job description form. 



the discussions and help participants personalize the in- 
formation given in the large group presentations. 

Fundamental to each session*s format is the Arrow 
Decision-Making Process (Figure 1) which serves as a 
referent for all nresentations and discussions. Addition- 
ally, the process is used by participants each session. 
Included in the detailed agenda which follows are the 
time allocations, possible information resources, and the 
specific utilization of the Arrow Decision-Making Pro- 
cess. Following the agenda is our rationale for this format, 
a discussion of adaptations made in standard materials to 
meet the career development needs of adults, and an 
evaluation of our program. 

Rationale and Adaptations 

As the agenda shows, the Center's career development 
program generally uses standard tests and materials 
rather than custom-designed ones. What is different in 
most cases, however, is the manner in which these mater- 
ials are adapted to meet the needs of an adult clientele and 
the milieu in which they are investigated and discussed. 

We have found the combination of large and small 
group time to be extremely helpful to our participants. 
The large group presentations maximize information giv- 
ing and, in the small groups, participants have a chance to 
talk about how the ideas and information presented relate 
to their own particular situation. Such sharing is facili- 
tated by the fact that the group leaders are peers of the 
clients — men and women who have been through a 
Continuum Center program as clients and then been 
selected and trained in counseling techniques and prin- 



2 Chapters 5, 6, 7 of Catalyst booklet "Planning 
for Work." 

B. Occupational Resource (15 minutes) 

Explain the occupational categories and the meaning 
of the D.O.T. codes, particularly the Data, People, 
Things digits. Refer participants to their preferred oc- 
cupations from the SDS Occupations Finder and their 
respective D O.T. numbers. Indicate that participants 
could use the D OT backwards, that is, create their 
ideal number and see which occupations the number 
describes Briefly outline the type of information pro- 
vided in the Occupational Outlook Handbook. 

C Classification System for Careers (15 minutes) 

Discuss Super's concept of the components of a job in 
terms of activity, level, and job setting. Some of the 
charts in Tennyson (1960) are useful adjuncts here 
since they illustrate the relationship between personal 
preferences and job setting, and the impact of training 
on job level. 

D. Mid Life Career Changes (1 hour) 

Have two people describe their own mid life career 
changes with emphasis on the values and reality fac- 
tors which influenced their decisions. Select persons 
to tell their story whose pathes closely match that of 
participant's Optional tool for use here is the hypothet- 
ical story contained in "Decisions and Outcomes" 
(Gelatt et al, 1973) which also links personal values to 
vocational decisions, 

E. A Profile of Your Time: How do you spend it? (20 
minutes) 

ciples of group work, (For more information on the pro- 
cedures for selecting and training peer counselors, see 
Waters, 1972), But the groups offer much more than the 
realization that other people aie also dissatisfied with 
their jobs or worried about being obsolete or forgetting 
how to study. At each session participants are encouraged 
to make a commitment to their group as to what action 
steps they will take before the next meeting and report on 
their progress. In this way group members serve as a 
source of encouragement and support for each other. 
Often group members share the information gathering 
tasks and pool their resources. 

While the instructors present educational-vocational 
resources, participants are encouraged to do specific 
fact-finding for themselves. This is because the instruc- 
tors cannot possibly have all the information needed by 
such a diverse group of clients, and also because this 
approach helps develop the kind of autonomy and self- 
direction that is a primary goal of the Continuum Center's 
program. 

Also contributing to this goal of self-direction is the 
Gestaltist approach used by the group leaders who en- 
courage participants to speak in terms of *i choose to** 
rather than "I have to,** This seems to foster individual 
responsibility and to eliminate many of the "yes. huts** 
that pervaded our previous career development courses. 
By taking relatively small steps during the program (such 
as completing the Job Description Form or gathering in- 
formation about a particular school program), partici- 
pants eliminate some of their own roadblocks. Appar- 
ently the reinforcement of successfully taken small steps 
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Ask participants to fill in worksheet, "A Profile of Your 
Time How Do you Spend It (figure 2) Indicating how 
they currently spend a typical weekday and how they 
would like to change their time allocations Encourage 
realistic considerations of steps to attain their desired 
time schedule. 

F Small Group Discussion (1 hour) 

Discuss worksheets with emphasis on the steps 
needed to attain the desired changes React to the 
speakers, looking for similarities or differences to 
participant's own situation and their feelings about 
their situation 

G Homework (assigned in small group) 

Participants begin to write their own story as to their 
pending educational/vocational decision using the 
Arrow Decision-Making Process as a framework 
Complete by session VI 

Session tV 

Goal- To provide first-hand information on the world of 
work and school and to explore the feelings related 
to educational/vocational decisions. 

A. Overview of session and homework assignment (10 
minutes) 

Bnefly describe format of session and indicate com- 
ponents of the Arrow to be covered. Homework: 

1 Complete Catalyst booklet "Planning for Work." 

2 Complete Financial Worksheet 

3 Wnte resume 



B Resource People (1 hour) 

Provide guest speakers to discuss employment trends, 
educational opportunities, and human resource needs 
and to give information on resume writing and em- 
ployment interviewing. Speakers will vary according to 
needs of participants. 

C. Small Group Discussion (1 hour) 

Participants discuss their findings from job descrip- 
tion form and explore reality factors affecting their re- 
turn to school, work, or career change. Practice in 
responding assertively or other forms of role playing 
may be helpful in preparing for employment or admis- 
sions interviews or discussions with significant others 

D Long Range Goals 2 Days. 5 YeaiS From Now (20 
minutes) 

Participants complete worksheet "Long Range Goals 
2 Days. 5 Years From Now" (figure 3), indicating how 
they would like to spend their time five years from now. 

E. Small Group Discussion (30 minutes) 

Assist participants in outlining the steps necessary to 
meet their long range goals, explore alternative 
courses of action, and encourage initial action steps. 

Session V 

Goal. To enable participants to assess themselves m 
relation to others m the work world, and to compare 
their physical, intellectual emotional attributes and 
values to the corresponding requirements of occu- 
pations. 



encourages people to consider and try larger steps. In a 
sense they have established their own track record. It is a 
track record resulting from their use of skills, such as, 
gathering and personalizing information, clarifying val- 
ues, making choices, considering alternatives and taking 
appropriate action. 

Skills practice is incorporated into the career develop- 
ment program through our adaptation of standard materi- 
als. For example, in using Holland's Self Directed Search 
(1970) we find it helpful for participants to use the Occu- 
pations Finder prior to taking the inventory. As assigned, 
the Finder serves as an expansion tool, increasing a 
participant's occupational vocabulary. Additionally, the 
participant identifies his or her likes and dislikes, makes 
choices, ranks these choices, clarifies values, and begins 
the Arrow Decision-Making Process again by seeking in- 
formation on the five chovsen occupations. 

Also, using the Finder first seems to minimize the anx- 
iety felt by some adults in taking the Self-Directed Search 
and lesvsens the tendency to see only the undesirable jobs 
in their resultant code. This "negative selectivity" or 
projKjnsity to focus on jobs they would not like to do, or 
are not trained to do, is lessened because they have al- 
ready learned how to examine a job in terms of its compo- 
nents, not just its title. Finally, for the participants who 
are currently employed, this use of the Finrhir sometimes 
leads to the discovery that their strong oc(. j^ational pre- 
ferences remain in their current employment area. They 
tan then examine what about their present situation is 
(.reating dissatisfaction and what steps can realistically 
be taken to improve their situation. 
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The Job Description Form used in our course contains a 
series of standard questions regarding an occupation; 
e.g., educational requirements, salary, necessary skills, 
etc. Again the important difference for our participants is 
that they are seeking this information first hand. Action is 
implicit in this assignment. Research must be done to 
locate a person to interview, and decisions made as to 
how to contact this person and when to interview them. 
The advantages of this type of research are: the reinforce- 
ment of having taken action; the perspective gained from 
a site visit; an assessment of the necessary skills; and a 
potential future contact. For women who have been out of 
the job market, this visit provides an experience in talking 
to someone about a job, and in a sense, a chance to re- 
hearse for a future job interview. 

Values clarification is a pervasive and cumulative 
component of our agenda. Two of the strategies used are 
adapted from Simon et al (1972) — The "Forced Choice" 
exercise and the "Twenty Things You Love To Do" 
strategy. Here the chief difference is that the items of the 
"Forced Choice" parallel the codes of the "Twenty 
Things You Love To Do" and have implications for 
educational-vocational planning. The code T, for more 
training, is included to suggest avenues of possible career 
change, ways to supplement an income, or means of per- 
sonal enrichment. 

The remaining codings, the starring, dating, and self- 
coding identify, those activities of greatest importam.e to 
the participant. These starred activities (and indeed the 
total list) are reflective of a participant's basic needs and 
life style. The self-coding frequently reveals values that a 
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A Overview of session and homework as^lgnment (10 
minutes) 

Bnefly describe session's format and those compo- 
nents of Arrow to be covered Homework' 

1 'On Evaluating a Career Possibility" worksheet. 

2 Read Decision Making Process in workbook "De- 
cisions. Decisions" 

3 Complete their own story (see agenda 3-F). 

B Personnel Placement Test (30 minutes). 

Administer the Wonderlic (1970) as an example of a 
personnel placement test Have participants score 
their own test Emphasize possible learnings such as 
areas of strengths and weakness 

C Small Group Discussion (20 minutes) 

Allow participants to share their reactions to a timed 
testing situation and to their scores, provide informa- 
tion as to adult basic skills courses and learning 
laboratories as needed, 

D Occupational Requirement (30 minutes) 

Descnbe Carkhuffs (1974) concept of three areas of 
occupational requirements, e g . the physical, emo- 
tional and mtellectual aspects of a given job, and that 
the requirements of the job can be matched to an 
individual s physical, intellectual, and emotional attri- 
butes Provide examples of occupational require- 
ments and possible matches 

E Strong Campbell Interest Inventory (30 minutes) 
Return participants SCII profiles Explain the three 



basic components of the profile, emphasizing 
Holland's linking of personality type to preferred work 
environment to occupational requirements Briefly re- 
view Holland's six classifications 

F Small Group Discussion (1 hour). 

Assist participants in interpretation of their SCII pro- 
files, discuss the occupational requirements of high 
and low score occupations and their degree of con- 
gruence to each participant Utilize educational and 
vocational resources as necessary. 

Session VI 

Goal. To review the Arrow Decision Making-Process as a 
tool for future use and to share individual plans of 
action in the small groups. 

A. Overview of session (10 minutes) 

Briefly describe format of session and indicate that all 
components of the Arrow will be reviewed. 

B. Arrow Decision-Making Process (1 hour) 

Trace through an educational or vocational decision 
utilizing session by session inputs, fill in all compo- 
nents of the Arrow. Indicate that while the process is 
generally applicable, the outcome, decision as to next 
steps, is affected by the individuality of the inputs. 
Reiterate the cyclical nature of the decision-making 
process. 

C. Small Group Discussion (1 hour, 20 minutes) 

Ask participants to trace their own steps in the 
decision-making process, review homework and ac- 



Figure 3 
What Would You Really Like To Do? 
(Long Range Goals, 2 days, 5 years from now.) 

Fill in the spaces below as full as your imagination permits, (Think in terms of family, occupation, leisure, education, 
and retirement.) 

Day #1 



Day #2 



1. What are the values for you in these days? 



2. What do you see as your goals? - 

3. What are the; obstacles to meeting your goals? 



4. What are some alternative ways to attain your goals? 
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tion steps taken during course, identify personal 
themes or learnings, relevant values Encourage par- 
ticipants to nric ke a commitment to the group as to next 
steps 



D Course Evaluation Sheet (30 minutes) 

Have participants complete evaluation sheet for 
Career development program. 



For reference listing see the Bibliography section at the back of this issue. 



satisfactory career would need to include. The dating 
allows a participant to examine how recently time has 
been given to the pusuit of basic likes and suggests 
changes in time allocations for increased personal satis- 
faction. 

Other values clarification exercises include the use of 
two worksheets. "Profile of My Time: How Do I Spend It** 
and "Long Range Goals: 2 Days, 5 Years from Now**, and 
the writing of the participant's own career stories. These 
exercises are cumulative; a participant assesses these 
goals in terms of his orher reality factors, identifies poten- 
tial values conflicts or problem areas, and designs a 
strategy which is most likely to lead to the desired combi- 
nation of vocational, educational, and leisure time pur- 
suits. 

Conclusion 

Although the Continuum Center has been offering 
adult career development courses for the past several 
years, our current program appears to better meet the 
noods of our adult clientele than did earlier ones. The 
emphasis on self-direction seems to encourage partici- 
pants to set their own goals and ask more personally 
relevant questions. The stories they write about them- 
selves illustrate a clear understanding of their individual 
needs and values and generally contain appropriate ac- 
tion strategies They take more action steps than did 
participants in our previous programs and also seem 
more positive about the actions taken. For example, the 
man who decides to stay in his present job for security 
reasons and to take on the leadership of a youth club can 
see this as a way of implementing his values. The woman 
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who decides to cut back on her volunteer work in order to 
return to school or take a job is able to relate this lO her 
long range needs and goals. 

We think that the satisfaction expressed by the adults in 
our program derives from their having learned a 
decision-making process and having a supportive milieu 
in which to practice it. These two essential ingedients can 
be duplicated with other adult populations, while the 
exact agenda and format of our program need not be. 
Depending on the institutional setting and the needs of 
the adult population to be served, appropriate modifica- 
tions could be made. For example, we place participants 
in small groups because we find a supportive atmosphere 
is created in these small groups and because we have a 
number of well trained group leaders who can facilitate 
discussion. You might prefer to establish leaderless 
groups or not to include small groups and encourage 
open discussion in the large group. 

Our groups are formed on the basis of educational level, 
because we have an educationally heterogeneous group 
and have found that problems arise when the educational 
levels within a group are extremely diverse. If your group 
is more educationally homogeneous, you may wish to 
group on other bases or let the participants select their 
own groups. 

We imagine that such logistics are not the crucial issue. 
What seems to be important is to create an atmosphere in 
which it is acceptable for adults to seek help and to hav" 
some kind of a systematic approach by which counselors 
can deliver services to their adult clients. There will 
surely be more of them in the years ahead. 
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Sex Bias and Sex Fairness in 
Career Interest Inventories 

Mary Lou Randour 
Career Education Program 
National institute of Education 

I he Career Eciucadon Program of the 
Natioricil Institute of Education has com- 
pleteci d study entitled Sex Bias an(j Sex 
Fairrioi/^ in Ccireer Interest Inventories 
Oi.e uf the r jui objectives uf the studv 
Aa*^ tu dt'termine guidelines for ussessi , 
sex bias and sex fairness in career interest 
inventories The guidelines are expected 
\() aid in the promotion and use of career 
!ntf're^t inventories at are free of sex 
bias enhancing everyone's opo:tunity to 
make (occupational choices free of sex ro'e 
stereo?/ping Other objectives of the study 
were to disseminate these guidelines and 
dentffy addit.onal .esearch needec 
there were three nriajor phases of this 
studv, which are discussed below 

Pnarfe I. A senior consultant and nine 
member planning group were selected 
who had experdse in the areas of Jesting 
and measurement, psychology, and coun- 
seling The senior consultant ana planning 
group assisted the Career Education staff 
in identifying eleven issues to be ad- 
dressed in the study Papers were com- 
missiofied that examined these issues 

Phase 11. The senior consultant and 
planning group drafted a set of tentative 
guidelines for assessing sex bias and sex 
fairness in career interest inventories 
These draft guidelines along with the 
commissioned papers, v^ere presented for 
discussion at a March. 1974. workshop 
The workshop brought together partici- 
pants including test publishers and con- 
structors psychologists, coun^ ^. 
ediicafurs representatives from eauca- 
tion.i! organizations, education officials 
and gov/ernmcnl personnel 

Phas til. Aftc the workshop the 
guidelines went through another review 
and revision cycle and the first edition of 
the guidelines was completed in July. 
1974 

In approxin^.ately a year a small study is 
planned to test the use and effectiveness 
of th(^ guidelines and to identify additional 
research relevant to the question of sex 
hkv^ in interest mea^.ureme. I Th stud^ 
rn / lead to revision of the guidelines 
based on comments of the users It is po> 
sihip th;^t additional research might be 
und rlakori that would help to further "-ef me 
tht' guidehnt^ and improve their effec- 
tivonoss 

In a'ldition to the guidelines, which are 
LUffontiy available a book ent-titid /ssues 
of Sex 'ind Sex f^t^rness m ''kvcer Interest 
Mocisuremcnt is > ^-v available Both fho 
K^oiJt'hnvo afidtliv bi^ok (.an be requested 
fri)ni ♦^( Career Edu^.ation Program, Na 
tier^jl /ns///ufe of Edin ation Wasfvngton, 
DC :XhV8 



American Institutes for 
Research Project 

The Youth Development Research Pro- 
gram of the American Institutes for Re- 
search IS currently working on a United 
States Office of Education grant 
(#OEG-0-74-l721). part of which involves 
surveying competency-based staff de- 
"^oment materials for personnel in- 
d in guidance and counseling In this 
-j.ro. they are undertaking a survey of 
the jntire United States, to establish . 
comprehensive listing of currently existing 
m. 'erials. which will, when completed, be 



made available to interested persons 
through USOE If you or your organization 
have developed, or are working on 
competency-based staff development 
materials, and/or documentation of coun- 
seling competencies, or any materials 
contributing to these ends, please contact 

Charles W Dayton. Project Director 
Amencan Institues for Research 
Youth Development Research Program 
PO Box 1113 
Palo Alto. CA 94302 
(415) 493-3550 

They will supply you with further informa- 
tion concerning their project 
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identifying anc< 
Understanding the 
Relationship Between 
Education and Job 
Satisfaction 

by Robert P. Quinn 
Co-Principal Investigator 
and Associate 
Research Scientist 
and Martha S. Baldi 
de Mandilovitch 
Co-Principal Investigator 
and Assistant Study Director 

The following article fs the theoretical framework of a 
research proposal submitted to the National Institute of 
Education by the Institute for Socia- Research the Uni- 
veibity ul MiLhig<in The ediforb of /^^^dc/ would i ike to 
thank Or Ouinn for giving us permission to print this 
material Readers who would like irther information 
should direct their inquiries to Roben P Quinn Survey 
Rebearch Center Institute fur Social Research Uni- 
versity of MtChiijan Ann Aibor Miuhiga i 48106 

Scope 

The proposed activities are intended to 
serve several distinct, but related pur- 
poses 

1 To develop a fra::iework useful for un- 



derstanding if and why education is re- 
lated to job satisfaction 

2 To organize existing research within 
this framework 

3 To provide original data analyses that 
lest various causal links in the framework 
The data to be used were obtained from 
several national surveys of Americans 
conducted in 1958. 1964, 1969, and 1973. 
Additional data will be obtained from .*our 
panel studies of youth and adults con- 
ducted by Ohio State University 

4 To modify and elaborate the provi- 
sional framework m light of the research 
reviewed and the analyses performed 

5 To evaluate existing data in terms of 
their substantive and methodological limi- 
tations 

6 To suggest policy alternatives in light 
of the above activities 

Background 

in a recent review of seven national sur- 
veys dating back to 1958 we concluded 
thai for each increment of educat:ofi- 
— measured by years of education 
completed — there was not a correspond- 
ing payoff in terms of increased )0b satis 
faction (Quinn, Staines. & McCullough. 
1974) While, as will be indicated later. 
thiS conclusion may be limited by the 
measures of education and satisfaction 
used, it IS nevertheless instructive be- 
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i .t. it I tiaNuf-yu-v the guiitjral'y fit.'U) as 
/'^'...f, f^.at \hu h.ghfr an i.d.v.vjual s 
■ a*i ;h thfj ijfUiUt'f ^.hafi^A^s jf be 
vif'^ a .i^eiwi ar'ij ht'iua' satibtying jub 
1^ 1 . a »>ufpptiuii I , (.jttt'h tur eAciiti- 

{ n' ,u.>tify ^^hadgu . ifi .^cfiuuls and m 
a. . tu butiuuk* as v\ayL> of rt,ajuLiny 
.jl .f equities lUtH' la'' uxamptu Cule- 
' a'. 1966) Trie reiatiunsftip t)ulween 
^^Ju^atioii and jub salibta<..t'un has not 
Lt'i f outficieittty duiiiuiibtrated however 

giiaiify ab dri unguustionablu asburnp- 
^ui. Thti iTidgnituJo ot the relationbhip as 
^veii as IS torni arKi its generality are yet to 
tif e^tablishud Lunciusively Moreover 
the cut. la' and psychaloical processes 
tfiat fnay lirik education and job satisfac- 
ire Scarcely understood 

Thu absuriLu of suk.h infcrmation is par- 
ticularly .surprising Canoidenng huvv tre- 
gut'iitl; matters of education work and 
jub ^atisfactiufi have been investigated 
PiU! uf this abbencu undoubtedly stems 
trun, th'.^ just'fiably iiiiiited fuci of these 
investigations Work related studies of 
. :liii atiuri have for exafTiple. tended to be 
'jf two types neither of whicfi has anything 
^ iu With job satisfaLliort One t)Pe cm 
phasizes problems related to the impact of 
vanables such a^ socioeconomic status, 
race sex. and age on the opportunities for 
TT, ♦ranee into specific types of jobs The 
collection of articles in a special 1968 edi- 
tiui of the Hdfvdrd Edu^dtiunjl Review 
represents such an approach The most 
recent and comprehensive such study. 
Bniidon s M973) Educational Opportunity 
a' ^ Snnai (noqualtty follows along simi- 
lar tines A second and frequent perspec- 
tive ha ye been provided by various man- 

wer studies These studies, represented 
by the series conducted by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and De- 
vplopmient char, cterize and correspon- 
dence between supply and demand by 
ke*»ping track 'ne number of jobs avail- 
ah'f^ among diffe'-ent levels of educational 
req . rements and branches of education 
For the most part studies of educational 
phpoof^iena have placed their attention on 
thp input problem {inf: ■! into a specific 
type and level of education) leaving aside 
tho output problem {the consequences of 
holding a specific educational credential 
for the acess to a specific job or position 
for the individual) Irt his latest study, how- 
ever Jencks (1972) brings into considera- 
tion tlK* input output problem and its links 
with the sphere ot work educational 
achi-'^verrteni and job related attitudes 
This topic also treated by Berg (t971) 
mnv»>s the focus of attention awoy from 
■-.r hooi input and operations to school out- 
put recognized through consequences of 
sr f^ooiing for the mdi vdual rather than the 
ecor'JOmfr systPf7i 

As a result of those concentrations of 
interest m the area of work and education 
little attention has been paid by educa- 
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tionally concerned investigators to jOb 
satistctction cind related attituoinal issues 
The relevant research has fallen by default 
largely into the hands ot socal 
psychologists of organizations Unfortu- 
nately these social psychologists seem to 
have little interest in education per se 
While they genuflect to the necessity of 
routinely using demographic variables 
includmg education in their investiga- 
tions, their explanations of the correlates 
of such variables tend to be both superfi- 
cial and unenthusiastic 

The Theoretical Framework 

Establishing the relationship betwe -n 
education and job satisfaction serves o v 
to lay the groundwork for a more detailc i 
analysis of far more complex ana mean- 
ingful problems Know'edge that this rela- 
tionship has a particular magnitude, form, 
and generality identifies the ex stence of a 
phenomenon without providing any real 
insight into the processes underlying it 
Not pursued in any greater analytic detail, 
the relationship tfius identified not only 
lacks theoretical Tlevance but provides 
little iriformation pertinent to the formula- 
tion of educational policies Suppose, for 
example, it is shown that the contribution 
of education to job satisfaction among 
women and blacks is less than tt is for 
others In this instance the most obvious 
point of social intervention involves dis- 
crimination in the tabor market rather than 
the educational system itself While the 
demonstration that the exchange value of 
education is unequal in different segments 
of the population may provide some hints 
as to relevant points of leverage for social 
change, it may provide little immediately 
apparent relevance to the formulation of 
educational policies 

Policy-relevant information is more 
likely to emerge, we feel, when attention is 
directed away from whether there is a rela- 
tionship between education and job satis- 
faction, and directed instead to a better 
understanding of why such a 
relationship — or lack of relationship ex- 
ists The statistical association between 
education and job satisfaction reflects 
only the result of a complex set of social 
processes Effective social action requires 
a thorough understanding of these pro- 
cesses, not just their results The proposed 
research review and new analyses will 
therefore attempt to provide such an un- 
derstanding 

A profitable beginning in any review or 
analysis is often made by asking a very 
naive question In this instance the ques- 
tion IS ^hy should there be any associa- 
tion bet'u'een education and job satisfac- 
tion'^ The answer to this question demands 
a consideration of two related sots of 
problems—one primarily pschological 
and the other primarily sociological 

Most pschological theories of job satis- 



faction will be greatest when a worker is 
provided with those occupational rewaids 
that are best attuned to Ins or her needs 
and when the job is most consonant with 
his or her skills, interests values and per 
sonal disposition This geneial theoretical 
agreement is often obscured by confu 
sions of terminology one investigator re- 
ferring to person-environment fit. 
another to "need satisfaction anotfier to 
the "matching of persons with role de- 
mands." and so forth The agreement is 
further obscured by differences in at- 
tempts to translate into measurable terms 
the whole notion of "fit These differences 
are best represented m existing theory and 
research wherein fit'" is in c le way or 
another used to generate imprc /ed meas- 
ures of job satisfaction Evans ^1969) for 
example, conceives of job satisfaction as 
a function of goal im.portance. goal aspira 
tion. and goal attainment Seashore and 
Taber (1974) specifiy even more terms re- 
levant to predicti ng overall job satisfaction 
from measures of particular job facets 

1 direct reports of degree of satisfaction 
with the job facet. 

2 amount or degree of facet provided by 
the job, 

3 amount or degree worker would like to 
have. 

4 amount or degree worker should be 
provided with, 

5 importance of the facet to the worker 
Because of their complexity, such 

elaborate explanatory models of job satis- 
faction as these have yet to be tested ade- 
quately Research has concentrated in- 
stead upon two or more limited aspects of 
'fit" models of job satisfaction One such 
approach expresses job satisfaction in 
terms of the discrepancy between an esti- 
mate of a worker's needs and an estimate 
of the fulfillment the worker receives from 
his or her job Measures of job satisfaction 
based on such discrepancy scores have 
occasionally been shown to be useful in 
the testing of hypotheses concerning job 
satisfaction (Porter & Lawler. 1972) were 
found to be better measures of job satis- 
faction than alternative measures that did 
not take into account discrepances be- 
tween workers' needs and their occupa- 
tional rewards More common have been 
attempts to embody concepts of person 
role "fit" in measures of overall job satis- 
faction by weighting a worker's satisfac- 
tion with regard to a particular job -cet by 
the importance the worker assigns to that 
facet Although previous research adopt- 
ing the latter "weighting ' approach (De- 
cker 1956, Ewen. 1969, Larsen & Owens, 
1965. Locke. 1961. Mikes & Hulin 1968, 
Schaffer. 1953) has failed to show that 
importance-weighted measures of job 
satisfaction are superior to unweighted 
ones. Quinn and Mangione (1973) have 
argued that these failures are due largely 
to statistical limitations of the measures 
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fr 4;ttf ^^f it , ratruT irisuLbta'ttidi erripir- 
1 * '^/nHJuf, , friere fLniidiris a v/ery 
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ploy'Tient ib high At least two 
rj'S may heighteri these 
in f s Education iTiay impart those 
.kills ttiat are demanded by the labor mar- 
ket and fhorefore give a person an advan- 
tagentr, position ir^ bargaining for jobs 
Aith gt jod quality employment In addition 
'Mj.t jubs ruguire that a candidate I7ieet 
nnn.nium eduualiunal standards While 
nut [ifM^esbanly teat^hing relevant skills, 
tfie edueational system may confer di- 
plumas arul degrees that qualify an mdi- 
vidual to f^ieet these standards Education 
may thereby increase one s bargaining 
position in tfie labor market and the ensu- 
ing likelihuud that good quality employ- 
rntMit will bf? seeurecJ Such conjectures, 
wfiile plausible and widely accepted, re- 
main to be supported by convincing evi- 
dent e tfiat education is indeed associated 
with L)uality of (Mnploymont 

Education has cilso been assumed to 
tiffect the setOfRl component of the 
psy^hi)logieal calcu'us of job 
satisfaction -the needs values and ex- 
pectation of tfie worker 

As a socializing agent the educational 
system of any society has as its primary 
function the iriternalizalion of certain val- 
ueb and normb by ttiose subject to its influ- 
ence These norms will allow theni to com- 
ply with tfiose patterns of behavior that are 
required in the performance of specific 
roles witf.in a specific set of social 
conditio- i> -e g cili/en agent of produc- 
tion motfier father or consumer The indi- 
vidual who IS graduated by ttie system is 
assumed to fuive developed certain skills 
cjfui a related set of value-onentatior^s 
Th(»se nuiy emerge only in part as a pro- 
duct of formal training They may also 
emerge as a consequence of more 'infor- 
mal aspects of ones educational 
experience- -e g teacher-student rela- 
tionships (Dreohen 1968 Gottlieb 1968) 
and one s peer environment (Alexander & 
1968. St John 1971. Davis 



1966) Coribiderable research has 
touched on the question of what types of 
occupational rewards people with differ- 
ent amounts of educatiun value most The 
relevant findings suggest that people with 
different amounts uf education do indeed 
differ in their attraction to diverse types of 
rewards For example, those with higher 
education ap. ear less economically moti- 
vated than otfiers and more concerned 
with the intrinsic aspects of their jobs 

Nevertheless, what an individual ex- 
pects in terms M societal rewards in gen- 
eral and occupational ards in particu- 
lar, as well as how mu ' or she expects 
whe leaving school jject to modifi- 
cations throughout ! ^ Most conspicu- 
ously, it may be subject to the aspirations 
held by the changing groups that the indi- 
vidual takes as frames of reference One 
important finding of the 1 969-70 Survey of 
Working Conditions (Quinn. et ai , 1971) 
was a quite low correlation between edu- 
cation and job satisfaction One explana- 
tion of this finding advanced by Jencks 
(1972) was that 

People evaluate a job by comparing it 
with other jobs their friends have, not by 
comparing it with some hypothetical na- 
tional norm If t^^is theory were correct, we 
would not expect executives to be much 
more satisfied than unskilled workers If 
educated people compare themselves to 
other people with similar amounts of edu- 
cation, the educated and the uneducated 
will inevitably turn out equally satisfied or 
dissatisfied 

Education may also play a role m deter- 
mining the degree of congruence between 
working conditions on one hand and the 
needs, values, and expectations of work- 
ers on the other hand Most fundamentally, 
education may provide a more sophisti- 
cated knowledge of jOb-seeking techni- 
ques More importantly, it rnay increase 
the range of job opportunities available to 
a well-educated worker is greater than that 
available to others, the chances of a well- 
educated worker securing a job charac- 
terized by good quality employment may 
therefore be enhanced But this does not 
necessarily insure that the well-educated 
worker will be sai'sfied with the job that he 
or she secures from this increased range 
of jOb opportunities Education may have 
effected so many alterations in the 
worker's needs, values, and expectations 
that many jobs, while available, are 
nevertheless personally unacceptable A 
corporate executive is edLicationally qual- 
ified to be a clerk-typist but whether he or 
she would be satisfioa with this underem- 
ployment IS dubious Furthermore, where 
advanced education develops only highly 
specialized skills, the range of "accept- 
able"' jobs rriay in fact be reduced 

An these considerations of the possible 
effects of education upon those processes 
that deteriTiine worker s overall job satis- 
faction suggest that if all social systems 



wert functioning properly there snould be 
a very substantial association between 
education and job satisfaction All evi- 
dence with which we are presently familiar 
suggests that the association is surpris- 
ingly low Even after we will have more 
thoroughly reviewed available research 
on this matter and will have considered 
this research in light of its methodological 
limitations, we suspect that the associa- 
tion presently observed will not be drama- 
tically increased or decreased We further 
anticipate that as a result the most mean- 
ingful and policy-relevant question is es- 
sentially a negative one why is the as- 
sociation between education and job 
satisfaction not higher than superficially 
expected'? 

One approach to answering this ques- 
tion IS in sociological rather than 
psychological terms and focuses upon the 
three major work-relevant functions of 
education distinguished above— the con- 
tribution of education to quality of em- 
ployment, tothe needs, values, andexpec- 
tations of workers, and to the degree of 
congruence between these two sets of 
conditions Is there any reason to think that 
the American educational system ade- 
quately serves all of these functions'? The 
answer to this is probably not. and the 
reasons for this answer may lie m certain 
ambivalences in the relationship between 
American educational institutions and 
other aspects of American society Ac- 
cording to Marx, an effective educational 
system m a capitalist society should be 
greared toward the generation of people 
best capable of producing those goods 
and services required by the economy and 
by those in control of the economy A sub- 
sidiary role IS also played by education in 
training members of a society tc be con- 
sumers of these same goods and services 
On either count the American educational 
system could be regarded as inefficient in 
that Its sole concerns are nof with training 
people to be workers and consumers 
Other cultural values with non-economic 
implications intrude These values attach 
to education a worth in excess of its 
"payoff" in terms of income or prestige, 
emphasizing mainly educational benefits 
in terms of individual or collective partici- 
pation and gratification in the society's 
major institutions In any event, many as- 
pects of the relationship between work and 
education - particularly underemploy- 
ment — can be understood under the as- 
sumption of a lack of integration of societal 
goals This lack of integration provides the 
social context within which the psycholog- 
ical processes relevant to job satisfaction 
will be explored 
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A guidance team m a California high school wanted 
to provide experiences for their students that would 
contribute to self-understanding and its relationship 
to future occupational satisfaction . . 

A community college m Florida was looking for a 
means to expand student awareness of career op- 
tions and provide knowledge and skills for rewarding 
decision making 

The coordinators of a vocational-technical area 
center in Kansas believed their junior high school 
population would benefit from skill-training m how to 
work more effectively and how to search out and 
utilize appropriate information 
The supervisor of a public service careers program in 
Seattle wanted an in-service training program for his 
employees that would lead them to expanded know- 
ledge of self and development of appropriate at- 
titudes for dealing with change 

A music teacher in a junior high school in Michigan, 
having acted as counselor to numbers of students, 
sought a program that would focus on examining 
personal values, needs, strengths, and life style pre- 
ferences for enhanced self-knowledge and more 
creative living in the future 

A consortium of community colleges in Virginia 
wanted to involve its entire academic community in a 
program that would enhance communication skills as 
well as provide substantive knowledge about occu- 
pational choice that could be infused into the 
curriculum 



Individuals in these widely differing settings shared 
the common goal of seeking means of contributing crea- 
tively to the quality of life, now and in the future, for 
persons with whom they worked. Concerned not just with 
information-giving or with sporadic, intense, one-shot 
experiences, they sought an organized, sequential pro- 
gram that would deal with life concerns— that would 
encompass education, occupation, personal-social de- 
velopment and leisure time. 

And they found the answer in the Life Career Develop- 
inent System. 

ERIC 
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'I'hti L(;OS IS (1 progmin of moduhir design that guides 
individuals tlinaigli suc.t.ussive, suquun*Ml uxpurienc.es, 
OcH.h group of fo(.usud ac:tivi»ios and locirnings building 
upon pluvious knowledge and skills, the whole an or- 
ganized and integrated system that helps participants 
'*put it all together" in directing their efforts toward more 
creative and rewarding living. 

I)<»vt»loped by a cadre of career development specialists 
cind researchers from about the country under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Garry R. VValz, the LCDS is an attempt to 
coiiil)iiie the best elements of existing programs and prac- 
tu,es with new and creative materials whicn respond to 
existing deficiencies. The program grew from the de- 
velopers' experiences with earlier projects and informa- 
tion gleaned from persons involved in ongoing career 
development a(.tivities. as well as from extensive research 
into the ic»sources of the ERIC Center. Based on the theory 
that career development is a maturational process that 
involves all aspects of an individual's living and being, 
the LCDS deals with such issues as life roles, values, 
goals, life-stylo preferences, coping skills and personal 
barriers as they relate to making rewarding and satisfying 
choK^es and decisions throughout a lifetime. Activities 
within the modules were chosen for their intrinsic in- 
terest and stimulation as well as for the contribution they 
can make toward personal learning and positive be- 
havioral change. Not only do participants experience ex- 
citing and challenging situations within the learning set- 
ting, structured follow-though activities are also pro- 
vided which enable individuals to use new behaviors in 
real life situations. 

Now you are invited to become a participant in the Life 
(Career Development System . . . 

Your facilitator has given you an overview of the system 
and has aroused your interest in what is going to happen 
to you. You have an ideal now of the goals of the first 
module. "Exploring Self," and are looking forward to 
learning more about yourself. 

Day 1: ''Introduction to Exploring Self 

Fac.ilitator. LrVs sUiri with a hnle experimenL Yov know, 
wh*»/i you nuHji so/neone, it's so com/oHnbJe to got ac- 
(]\iiiit\Ujil In U*llin^ your name, whui you do, what cJubs 
\ou .belong to-these things we cull your "institutionaJ 
roles," (1/1(1 the)" refer to your roles in li/e (js a student, a 
pdHMit. u ( lunch worker, u Boy Scout, a lead guitar 
player, on (i/list . . . 

For e.xample, I /night tell you that I am a /aUier, a 
husband, a golf f)l(/>'er. a fisher/non, a /nember of a ser- 
vice c'lul). o driver-education teacher. 

Now. let's assu/ne I try to tell you who I nm without 
using any of thasr /oles. 

Now I /night tell you that I am a/nbit/ous, I hate to get up 
in the /nor/ling. I w orry about /noney, I'/n looking/orword 
(o (J di/i/ier part) wv are go//ig lo have with friends, I'/n 
( OIK (»/7i(*(l Ihh.u use my liHlegirl is sick, Vtu /eel/ngso/ne- 
n luti (in\unn. //ght iun\ he(;aus(> I want this new progra/n 
ue (ire .sta/*ting to he v(/lu(/l)le ami important far you . . . 
Well. )ou (an se(j that these ore very diffar(u\i ways of 
(ell//ig you who I a/n. 

/\/i(l /low rd like you to try tin's. 

(.'hoose sonieo/ie in (his g/oup whom you k/iow not (it 
all. ot not \ rr\ wrll. and spi^nd two mimiii^s- that's all- 
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-describing yourself to that person. Forget your institu- 
tional roles, and dont use your name. Just talk about who 
you are,, the kind of person you are. Okay? 

Find a partner, and let's go. I'll tell you when two 
minutes are up. 

All right, now it's tlie other person's turn. The first 
person should now listen as the other tells you about 
himself or herself. Again, you have two minutes. 
* * * 

Ok(jy. What aro you thinking right now? Would some of 
you care to share with the rest of us your reactions and 
thoughts ahout what you have just experienced? 

Well,, based on what we have all just discussed, / think 
we can conclude that this was not really an easy thing to 
do. We are so used to sharing things about ourselves that 
are kind of removed from who we really are-the persons 
that we are-that to relate to each other in a different way 
is pretty difficult. And most of you seemed to find that 
two minutes was a very long time! 

Some of you have also expressed the thought that you 
feel quite a bit closer to the person you have just shared 
this experience with. Perhaps sharing these different as- 
pects of ourselves is a way of making our relationships 
with each other warmer and more real. 

That was ;ust a little warm-up to this morning's session 
which is called, "Introduction to Exploring Self/' And 
now please open your module and let's really get into 



In this session you have several options for describing 
yourself to others in written form: through drawing and 
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sectioning a pie, sketching a graph, using various kinds of 
Inies, jUst writing uuuis as the\ tome to you that tell 
about \ou. nid> be composing a poem. These you share in 
formless, non-strui tured nnngling with others. You then 
tr\ to find others who are very like >ou, as well as those 
who seem to be very different from you. xou begin the 
\o\age ot discovers into yourself, begin to recognize 
yourself as uniqut; and individual, but you also find that 
you an? similar in many ways to many of the others in the 
group. 

Day 2: "Exploring Your Interests" 

You join the group finding yourself anxious to share 
further thoughts you have had as to what happened in the 
last session, and somehow feeling closer for some reason 
to others in the group. You have a tingling feeling of 
anticipation about what is to happen today. 

Today you makea list ofactivitiesyouen joy, then break 
these down into categories, and discover that it really is 
possible to classify the ways you like to spend your time. 
You share these with others and then find out how the 
total group scored in their interests. You discover that 
many persons have interests that sound intriguing and 
that you have never thought of yourself but are anxious to 
try By looking for a basic commonality in the interests 
that you have, you begin to have a vision of the kinds of 
activities that will be satisfying for you in the future. 

Day 3: "Exploring Your Strengths" 

This session has been difficult for you. You are not used 
to telling good things about yourself — you feel as if you 
are a braggart or egotistical or something — but you go 
ahead and list all the good things you can think of. In the 
small group session vvhicl. follows, you get such wonder- 
ful feedback from others about yourself that you really 
feel good. You find it easier and easier as the session 
progresses to share good thoughts about other people in 
your group. The discussion which follows the small 
group sessions gives you a new insight into how your 
particular strengths can be util ized now and in the future. 

Day 4: "Exploring Your Needs" 

It was interesting today to choose gifts from various 
Miracle Workers that seemed to be important to you. You^ 
never reallv thought about your needs before, and this 
experience helped you make some judgments about the 
relative strength of ycur needs and what seems to be 
important for you. Kxaniining what you are doing now to 
satisfy these needs was thought-provoking, and you 
found you could be doing a lot more to make life more 
rewarding right now. And then, projecting into the future 
the knids of work you could choose or the hobbies you 
could take up that would respond to your particular needs 
really got you to thinking about the future. 

Day 5: "Exploring Your Personality" 

Today had to be one of the most fun, the most exciting, 
and the most informative expeiiences you have ever had. 
You played a game called *Mnternal Compasses" that 
turned ^ut to be so much more than a game. While you 
were hopping around the board, and while you and the 
others were doing various kinds of activities described ( n 
cards, you had no idea that you were also developing a 
meaningful personality profile chart that would be really 



valuable to you. 

Before the game was over you learned about a number 
of careers that might be just right for you according to the 
kind of person you are. Plus, you hated to quit when the 
time was up. Plus, you found out a lot about yourself and 
others in a totally absorbing way. FMus, you never 
dreamed that there were so many different occupations 
for someone like you. 

Day 6: "Exploring Life Styles" 

It was different and enjoyable the way the facilitator 
told you about himself today — you have never felt quite 
so close to a teacher. He really seems human now. And 
you never realized before that you do have some definite 
ideas about the kind of life style that suits you and appeals 
to you. It was interesting to learn how various members of 
the group had different ideas about the future — about the 
work they want to do, the kind of place they want to live, 
what's important to each of them as they get older and 
make the choices they will have to make. You have a 
greater appreciation and understanding after this session 
of wliere others are and why they do things as they do. 
Most important, you feel as if you may be getting your 
head together as to what you want out of life. 

Day 7: "Relating Self-Understanding to Career 
Options" 

Making that collage helped everything fall into place 
for you. You're beginning to have a realistic idea of the 
kind of person you are, where you're going, what you 
want to be and do. You certainly never knew how many 
career options there were for a person like you. 

Doing the special kinds of activities outside of the work 
setting is helping you use what you have learned, too. The 
facilitator has told you the next module deals with values 
and their importance in future choice, and you are look- 
ing forward to your next session — to making new dis- 
coveries about yourself and the future. 

Speaking of the facilitator, you wish it were possible to 
express to him how you feel about him. He has provided 
learning experiences for you that are totally unique, and 
your whole group seems to ha vesuch good feelings about 
him and about each other. Communication in this par- 
ticular setting is really happening! You've developed a 
Spirit of camaraderie and closeness that you've never felt 
befoi-e in any kind of learning situation. 

^\ ***** 

*\ 

The foregoing very briefly describes the kinds of ex- 
periences participants undergo in Module 1, "Exploring 
Self," and sets the stage for the activities which follow. 
Participants typically become quite excited about the 
program format which relies upon experiential learning 
rather than the usual laying on" of information. Module 
1 is followed by eight other modules, but these are only 
one portion of the LCDS. 

The entire Life Career Development System is made up 
of six interrelated components which together comprise a 
dynamic system of career development. The six compo- 
nents may be described as follows: 

1. Nine career development modules. Each module con- 
sists of approximately six 50-minute sessions comprised 
of individual and group structured learning ()xp( iences 
which may be used daily, weekly, in a concentrated unit, 
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<il)()Ut {)()t(Miti<il ( <ir(*crs 
5 ()\{*n ()mi/i<^ lUirvwvs 

Tlinuigh ml(>pl<iying. a ganu;. rating sc.alos, (,aso studios, 
examination of s|)e(jli(: carcMJrs. simulatod job int(3rvicvvs. 
and a group oxor(jso in "contidcMi'ial focjclbnck." par- 
tii I pants id(»ntifv l).iiru?rj> in gcMHjral and o\f)loi(i u .iys of 
(o|)ing witli tlioni in tlioir own livns. 

a I 'si/ig InforiiKihon. 

Through solving career problems for fictitious individu- 



or spread over a semestcjr or a year. Participants usually 
complete llie system in under (30 liours of work in tlie 
learning setting. Tlie title of (he modules provide some 
und(jrstanding ol tlieir content: 

1. K\;)l()ring Se/f. 

Tlirougli pictorial rcjpresentation, graphs, diagrams, lists, 
group dis(Aissi()n. and a game (,alled "Internal Com- 
passes." participants focus on themselves, determining 
areas of strongest interest, strengths, general personality 
classification and personal life-style preferences- 




relating all of these areas of s(df to potential careers. 
2. /)efeniiinjng V^uiwes. 

Througli ranking stated values, a game called "Fallout 
Shelter." case studies portraying value conflicts, exer- 
(ises in communication for clarification of values, and 
exploration of alt(!rnati ve ways of liandling conflict, par- 
ticipants explore the whole ar(ja of values, focusing on 
ideiitff\ing tlieir oun \alu(;s, gaining experience with 
(niifli(t n^solution. and finding to what extent they are 
a( ting according to their values. 

.J Sclhng G'o(//s. 

Through analysis ot cas(; studies, contracting for sliort 
term goals. Mjhjction of alternative; ways of dealing witli 
ol)stacles. a ganu; call(;d "broken Scpiares," utilization of 
a-'(:areer IManning Cuide" (.reated l)y themselves, and 
vari(Uis .u tion orKWited pr(/( e(lur(\s l)ased on a politi(.al 
f anipaign theme, partu ip.mts(»xplor(; and accjuire skil I in 
setting and a( hifving goals, 

I K\/)un(ling Options, 

Through analysis of cpiotations. insertion of tli(;ms(H\es 
in case studies. ind(?pendent research in sjKJcific careiJrs. 
and participation in group •'fish-bowl" experience, indi- 
\iduals identifv aiul explore new, emerging (.ar(;er roles 
and tluMr iai ( onse(jU(Mi(,es and l)roaden tlnnr thinking 



als; paired communication exercises; analysis of informa- 
tion for relevance, possible bias, and currency; a Career 
Information Auction Game; and examination of a variety 
of sources of information, participants become aware of 
numerous sources of information and gain experience in 
consulting and utilizing tliese sources. 

7. Working Ef/ecMve/y. 

Through debates, a game, role-playing, completing ques- 
tionnaires, group discussion, examination of behaviors in 
groups, and other team activities, participants explore tlie 
area of effective list' ning and effective performance in 
individual efforts, group work, and career-related ac- 
tivities. 

H. Knh(/ncing R(!/(/h*onshi/)s. 

Throng 1 a dyadic, exerci.se in f)uilding effective (com- 
munication skills, a self-ap[)raisal (juestionnaire. <i simu- 
lation exer(Jse conc.erning self-made barriers toeffe(.ti\e 
relationshif)s. and skill training in dealing constructively 
with conflict situations, participants (;xf)lore the area of 
interfxjr.sonal relationshi[)s and develop skill in building 
and maintaining meaningful relationships with others. 

9. CnuiMng Futures. 

Tlirough forecasting training, imaging pr<icti(.e,a fuluri.s- 
ti( gam(», skill-training in oping liehaviors, sf)(jcdic 
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iheasures of futuristic thinking, and consultation on re- 
newal strategies utilizing individuals, dyadic and small 
group procedures, participants will acquire skill in think- 
ing and behaving in a futuristic manner. 

Kac h module contains a statement of general purpose. <i 
list of gOids. and a detailed description of expected be- 
haviordl outcomes on the part of participants for that 
module Learning approaches vary from individual work 
involving reading, writing, drawing, pasting, and creat- 
ing, to dyad, triad, small-group and large-group ac- 
tivities Participants learn through role-playing, games, 
analysis of pictures, dramatizations, case studies, listen- 
ing, building a physical structure, discussions, making 
collages, venturing into the community, and a wide vari- 
ety of other strategies which facilitate the acquisition of 
specific attitudes and competencies requisite for effective 
life career development. 

IL FaciHtator*s Resource Bank. Accompanying the mod- 
ules is a two-volume resource bank which provides the 
facilitator with warm-up exercises, detailed instructions 
for individual module sessions, suggestions for use with 
differing maturity levels, and enrichment resources, as 
well as work sheets for participants so that the modules 
may be used repeatedly. 

III. Participanrs Journals. Compiled by participants as 
they go through the modules, these logs provide an on- 
going record of personal experiences, reactions, and in- 
sights and are useful for reference and awareness of per- 
sonal growth. Participants also regularly contract with a 
facilitator to complete specific behavioral activities out- 
side of the classroom setting which utilize the learning of 
each session. 

IV. Pre-Post Learning Measures. These evaluative in- 
struments provide feedback to the participant concerning 
what he has gained from the program, as well as group 
assessment data useful to educational decision makers. 

V. Facilitator's Workshop. Because the authors believe 
that the facilitator is the key to successful implementation 
of the LCDS, potential facilitators participate in a training 
workshop which familiarizes them with the module con- 
tent and helps them acquire skill in presenting the learn- 
ing activities of the modules to the participants. 

VI. User Communication Network. To insure that the 
experiences and ideas of previous and present users are 
optimally utilized by groups around the country, a news- 
letter has been established by Human Development Ser- 
vices. Inc. which provides for regular sharing of experi- 
ences and permits LCDS users to renew or refresh their 
approaches and resources. 

The Life Career Development System is a comprehen- 
sive program in that it covers a breadth of areas crucial to 
effective career development; it is sequential in that each 
module builds upon previous learning and provides in- 
cremental stepping stones toward expanded knowledge 
and skills; it is integrated in that the modules, (while each 
is worthy in itself as a learning package) together form a 
synergistic system that becomes more than the sum of its 
parts. Through this comprehensive, sequential and inte- 
grated design participants are helped to develop the in- 
sights and competencies necessary to make effective life 



plans and decisions. 

Students who have been through the program, 
facilitators who have guided their learning experiences, 
and administrators responsible for introducing the LCDS 
into their schools are almost unanimous in their positive 
response to the LCDS. The following are a few examples 
of actual statements made by persons from several areas 
about the country where the Life Career Development 
System is being used: 

**It's working where other programs just aren't reaching 
our students." (High school administrator) 

"It's great for those who don't know what they can 
do— not just for a job. either. It's like. "Hey. man. I'm a 
human being. I'm worth something." {High school stu- 
dent) 

**It helped me to learn how to set goals for myself, and to 
know what I have to do to get where I want to go." (junior 
high school student) 

**We call it the ^soul' program— because we feel like it's 
really ours and it's about us.** (junior high school student) 

"It's created an atmosphere of knowing and growing 
like I have never experienced in nineteen years of teach- 
ing.** (Junior high school teacher) 

*i don't believe I ever really examined my value struc- 
ture before or focused in on my strengths and needs and 
their relationship to my lifegoals.Thishasbeenoneofthe 
most insightful experiences I've ever had. I feel stronger 
and much more able to deal with the future." (Community 
college student) 

Although the LCDS is only now in the process of being 
formally evaluated, initial data seem to indicate that it is 
an effective vehicle for positive personal growth. Indi- 
viduals emerge from the experiences with more know- 
ledge about themselves and the world in which they 
move, with more ability to cope with setbacks and adapt 
to change, with more confidence in their ability to set and 
achieve rewarding life goals. 

'The rationale for the LCDS is essentially integrative. 
The transcending goal in its creation and development 
was personal empowerment. Personal empowerment en- 
ables individuals to develop the insights and competen- 
cies necessary for them to take charge of their lives, to 
control what occurs rather than to be controlled, to act on 
the belief that they can manage their own life career 
development by their planning and decision making, and 
to possess the basic mastery which enables them to move 
from whence they have come to where their head and soul 
would lead them."' 

Personal empowerment is the goal, and personal em- 
powerment seems to be the out^jome. What greater 
strength can an individual possess to enhance and enrich 
the quality of life? 



For reference listing see the Bibliography section at the 
back of this issue. 
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Aldt for Educational and Cultural Enrichment 

Cusiome«^ ServrCe Branch 
Photographic Division 
S»ni»h$onian instilulion 
vVasnrf^gton 0 C '^0560 

A new SfDithsonidn project whiCh wwl make color 
mkJus anO wntten or tdped scripts available in 
seiected topics for jse in elementary or secondary 
scf'oo»s These educational units will be based on the 
items «n the national collection 

Counsaling Parents Of Exceptional Children 

By Jack C Stewart 

MSb informatiop Corporation 

655 MadiSOn Avenue 

New York NY 10021 S3 75 

A valua bie resource lor the professional In this volume 

J unnited 'lur^tber of basic themes are explored and a 

tramework is given lor effective counseling of parents 

of exceptional chjldrer^ 

Encyclopedia Of Educational Evaluation 

by Anderson Bail and Murphy 
Jossey Bass trc Publishers 
6t$ Montgomery Street 
San Francisco CA 94t It $17 50 
Developed Uom an ETS project sponsored by the Of- 
fice of Naval Research this detailed reference on edu- 
cational evaluation contains the concepts and techni- 
ques necessary to assess almost all instructional pro- 
graris in schools colleges government industry and 
the niH4{<iry The arfictes are alphabetically arranged 
and extensively cross-referenced 

The Froe Clinic Handbook 

Edited by Herberf J Freudenberger 
Journal of Social issues 
Box 1248 

Af^n Arbor M\ 48t06 
V30NI 1974 $3 00 

Thib worthwhile contrjbultOn to the free clinic move- 
meni js a special issue or ihe Journal ot Social issues 
fhe Handbook records the histofy successes and 
problems of free ctinics 

A Handbook of Personal Growth Activities for 
Classroom Use 

bv Robert C Hawiey and Isabel i Hawiey 
Fducation Research Assocmies 
tiox 767 

Amherst MA Ot 002 $5 00 

CfUC Reference ED 808 425) MF only 10 75 

Ninety four p(»rsonal growth activities for elementary 

anil so(,ondarv students a.'e included in thiS teaching 

q»jid(» 



Joining Together: Group Theory and Group Skills 

Ov DavKf W Johr\j;or, ;imi Frank Johnson 
Pfcnicv H^n inc 
Lrujiewood Cliffs Nh 07632 
$5 95 paper S1 1 95 <Joth 

T hi^ Un;!- ftMtoris "lany activities antj ey(»f<.ises help 
fui Kit training 'odents ana others to become effe''Jive 



and informed members of large and Small groups it is 
a Systematic approach that teaches through the ex- 
penental methoa how to apply theoretical knowledge 
to the development of the skills necessary forfunction- 
ing well in groups 

Learning To Uve 

Mass Media 

2116 N Charles Street 

Baltimore, MO 2l2l8 

Sale $350'program, $2500/ series of 8 programs 
Rental (per day) $25'program. Sl75''series 
A new senes of eight 30 minute color films designed to 
help individuals improve their relationships with 
others based on Transactional Analysis theory A 
Leaders Guide is provided with each film and in- 
cludes Suggestions for discussion questions, simula- 
tion games and other exercises which can be used for 
exploration an'l reinforcement of ideas and feelings 
evoked 

Meeting College Costs *A Guide For Parents and 
Students 

College Board Publications 
Box 2815 

Princeton NJ 08f-40 

A valuable reference booklet that is free to counselors 
The booklet contains a checklist of steps students 
Should take in applying for assistance in meeting col- 
lege costs 

The Women's Guide To Books 

MSS Information Corporation 

655 MadiSOn Avenue 

New York. NY 10021 $2 00 

A periodic annotated catalogue of books to be sold by 

direct mail Published three times a year, the 

catalogue contains selections of current books 

—fiction and nonfiction hardcover and pape' — that 

Should appeal to women 
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After 65: Resources For Self-Reliance 

by Thodore Irwm 
FL 501 

Asurveryof the resources available to ' help theelderly 
help themselves ' 

The Big Foundations 

By Maxwell V. Stewart 
FL 500 

This report covers sucii questions as what the founda- 
tions contribute to society whether their tax exemp- 
tions are justified and the relative costs as well as the 
benefits of their activities 



Population And The American Future 

By Elizabeth Ogg 
FL 503 

Using the findings ol the Commission on Population 
Growth and the American Future the author analyzes 
the causes and consequences of population ijroMh 
and Suggests how we can work tOivard a good life for 
all 



Talking It Over At Home 

by MiUard Bierwenu Sr 
FL410 

Focusing on problems m family communication sug- 
gestions are given for attitudes and practices that can 
help husband and wife talk to and understand each 
other and can help parents tune m to their children 

To Combat Child Abuse And Neglect 

by Theodore Irwm 
FL 508 

A at community programs designed to protect 
injured and endangered children and 10 rehabilitate 
their parents 

Order the above documents from 
Public Affairs Committee. Inc. 
381 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 

Pamphlets are 35^ each; lowet In quantity. 
Better Tomorrows 

Describes a unique program for emotionally disturbed 
girls in Texas community 

1973 41 pp HE 1 302 B 46 S N 1 766-000;<5 55^ 

Busing of Schoolchildren 

Hearings before the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Righls 1974 Includes the texts of four bills and the 
testimony of 13 witnesses concerning alternatives to 
bussing of schoolchildren 1974 384pp 
y4 J 89/2 B S;N 5270-02313 $2 85 

Guide to Record Retention Requirements 

A guide to the provisions of Federal laws and regula- 
tions in effect January 1. 1974. which relate to the 
keeping of records by the pubhc It tells what records 
must be kept, who must keep them, and how long they 
must be kept 

1974 88pp il 

GS 4 107/A R 245/974 S/N 2203-00904 $1 20 

A Social Work Guide For Long-Term Car Feclilties 

A guide for improving services to institutionalized 
older people and their families through Ihe use of so- 
cial work knowledge and skills 1974 216 pp 
HE 20 8108 So IS'N 1724-00323 $1 70 

Order the ebove documents from Public Oocu* 
ments Distribution Center 
5801 Tebor Avenue 
Philadelphie, PA 19120 

(Make checks payable to Supt of Documents) 

"Conference Proceedings" 

Great Plams Natl Inst TV Library 
Box 80669 

Lincoln. NE 68501 $7 95 
Proceedings of the first annual National Conference on 
Opon Learning in Higher Education This text addres- 
ses a T^a;o' concern of American higher eduation 
today -'nebfcudening of educational opportunitres for 
the many adults who find It impossiblecnmpractical to 
continue their <»udcatiOn m the traditional manner 

Matters of Choice 

by K C Cole Janssen 
Office of Reports 
Ford Foundation 
320 East 43rd Street 
New York NY 10017 

This report covers the experience of the Ford Founda- 
tion Over several years m assisting nonpublic and pub- 
lic school alternatives— ranging from Harlem Prep to 
Philadelphra's "school without walls 

The Quality of Life In the United States 
1970 Index, Rating and Statistics 

by Ben-Chieh Lieu et al 
Midwest Research Institute 
425 Voiker Blvd 

Kansas City MO 641 10 $5 00 

(ERIC Reference ED 081 701) 

Nine indicators (Individual Status, Individual Equaltly 

Living Conditions Agriculture Technology Economic 

Status Education Health and Welfare, State and Local 
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GovefPfrent) provide the framework fof Ihis quality of 
•f^' .issessment Results of the stucJy provide a com 
I' If i' vO picture of concjitiuiib m each stale m 1970 

Sulclda Prevontabia Death 

'^■.Ti'u»»> >t Government Studies 

t09 Berp«rd Moses Han Univ*»fi$ty ot Caiitorma Ber- 

Kefey 94720 

S.og e .opies free of Charge In this Pubhc Affairs 
Rf-poft U of Caiiforr^ia pSyChoiog.si Richard Seiden 
.»idmjf>os tr>e cr^angiruj feature of suiCide toMs what is 
t'v rq :^te atwut it and suggests additional steps 
'whu.f ould DO taken to rr^eei the proDiern 
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Assert: The Newsletter of Assertive Behavior 

PC Box t275P 

Saf^ Lu'S ODiSdo CA 93406 

San^yie Copy on recj'jest $2 50 6 issues 

Th..> t'fst 'ssjeof fn*s prornsmg newsieiter deaimg wiih 

t>'Mav»of T.odificatior^ and assertive oehaviOr ap- 

p^'ared fH NovemDer 1974 

Complementary Transactions 

Joe Alexander 

Vi./}p"T. CA 95350 

'T-'vv'^v^vpf for f hose "V. v€^(i f uf i"ture^ted iD the 
appl'cation of TA »o r^anagenieni 

Ebony Jr! 

820 S f^cChigan Ave 
ChK ago Hi 60605 
'0 t^suos per year S6 

Tho first national maqaz ^^e for black children ages 
6 12 vyhtch emphasi/es discovery of self and }0y of 
-c iJ'pj through aarres c.toor^ recipes crafts Afn- 
Mf ru f ,rv -in,:J ^eadpr run"ipu'trrs 

£DC News 

f Jj~at jp Devetcpment CeJ^e^ 
66 Cnapt^i Street 
Newton MA 02l60 

A semiannual nev^sletter descr ibtng ongoing EOC pro- 
jects «n soctai studies scier>ce and math open educa* 
'tor* media and special curncutu..- areas along with 
ifi'T.jnre^en's of workshup schedules book reviews 
anc* EDO p^blfcattor^s 

Resources 

Box 134 
Harv.i'd Sqisa'e 
Carnpnoge MA 02t38 

A As'pttff 'tsT'rg new -doas products sen/ices 
I'^d the people grouos and organizations that 
t-'spor^Sib'e for ther^ A free copy is availab'o on 

' l"St 

al Work in Health Care 

. .1 S Clarke Editor 
SuOiai Service Oepartme'^t 
Thr n,x>seve''^ Hospttaf 
428 West 59th Sfee: 
Nfwj YOfk NY 10019 

Th.s Oi'w quarterly witl beq»n publication eany Spring 
'O'S it w " r-o 'fie ♦irs? iourf\ii jevjteii exc usiveiy lo 

f J wort' pract 'heor/ jnj admin)i>trdtion in 
hfM'^" i'o setting'-, Aynors j-p invited To submit 

ir,-rrp^ f r PCS- i\r por'.-jtrr Sobscnption 
nv> s St 2 00 oer yea^ 

Synergyac jess 

606 Fi^'h Avenuo 

fast Nortnport NY 1 1731 

A q'npai r>ewsle*te' o?^ •ufuns'iC C0rT>r?H;r»icaf!0ns 
'"«»d»a a^'dnofworkif^j ^ reesamoic copy available on 
•efjijo*;: 

The University of Maryland Counseling and Per* 
sonnel Services Journal. Vol. 4, No. 1 

! o'T I itiw ard G^etchet M rf p.ess T^iifuri, 
Cap . S'li'tert Orgaf^«;'a''nr 



University of Maryland 
College Park. MO 20742 

This journal contains art»cies by faculty alumm. and 
students of the University of Maryland as wen as a 
number of dissertation abstracts Among the topics 
covered m this issue are student-rnade tests self rem- 
furcement behavior therapips and Gestait awareness 
training 

Working Papara 

Depl 31 

t23 Ml Auburn St 
Cambridge MA 02138 
1 year (4 issues) $8 

A magazine that focuses on positive approaches lo 
social change Each issue includes reports, prcposa's 
and essays on what s being done and what might be 
done speculation on Amencas future and policy al- 
ternativp and ideas for action 
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The Child's Part 

Edited by Peter Brooks 
Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston. MA 02108 $1 95 
The child s part is brought to bear on a variety of topics 
social implications of children s book illustrations, lin- 
guistic nonsense, repression, sublimation and others 

Emotional Well-Being Through Rational Behavior 
Training 

Oavid S Goodman and Maxie C Maultsby. J' 
Charles C Thomas Publisher 
Springfield, filir.-^-: 
1974. 252pp $6 50 

Rational Behavior Training is a new approach to men- 
tal and emotioral guidance that teaches the individual 
how to become his own counselor In this book. RBT is 
illustrated m eight case histones. each typifying a di*- 
ferenl kind of mpntal and emotional mataise These 
include depression anxiety, phobia, impotence hos- 
tility, and kleptomania 

Encyclopedia of Information Systems and Ser- 
vices 

Anthony 7 Kruzas, Compiler 
Edwards Brothers Incorc, 'atea 
2500 South State Street 
Ann ArtX)r. Michigan 48104 
1974 S77 50 

Fully revised with more than double the number of 
entries mthe first edition this standard guidecontains 
detailed descriptions of 1750 organizations con- 
cerned with information products and services includ- 
ing publishers computer itme-shanng companies, 
micrographic firms hbranes networks, government 
agencies information centers data banks cleanng. 
houses research centers anc* consultants 

Handbook of Games and Simulation Exerciaos 

Gl Gibbs 

Sage Subscriber Discount Service 

PO Box 45933 

Los Angeles. CA 90045 

1974 240 pp S8 40 

The author has gathered together nearly 2 000 games 
and Simulations with details of their content suppliers 
and audtence The games range m level from those 
designed to teach yOung chndren lo read to thos«? 
intended for postgraduate study of political 
deciSion-mak ng 

Human Relations Development: A Manual for 
Educators 

George Gazada 
Allyn and Bar".on Inc 

A manual prepared to tra<n educators and prospective 
educators m the development of human relations 
skilii. This manual presents a complete rationale for 
and a Syslem of training »n hurri^n relations (listening 
communicating and proble^^ solving) pased on a 
model developed by Robert R Carkhuff 



Lova and Addiction 

by Stanton Peele with Archie Brodsky 
Taplinger $9 95 

The authors argue in this book that relationships fre- 
quently display addictive behavior and compare this 
excessive dependence m relationships to a drug 
addict's dependence on drugs 

Personal PollUcs: The Paychology of Making It 

by Ellen Langer 
Behavioral Books Institute 
P 0 Box 42 

West Nuack. NY 10994 $7 95 
This book deals with the problems of personal compe- 
tence and how various psychological principles may 
be applied to common personal and interpersonal 
problems 



The Population Activist's Handbook 

by the Population Collier & MacmiHan Paperbacks 
$3 95 

For people who want to improve the (jwaz/fy of f'fe — this 
book looks at the population problem where it starts, 
who fosters It. and what can be done about it 



Scripts People Live: 

Transactional Analyais of Ufa Scripts 

by Claude M Sterner 
Random House, kist $8 95 
The author believes that people are inclined to and 
capable of living m harmony with themselves, each 
other and nature-but along the line they are given or 
develop a "scnpt" which thereafter controls their lifes 
He provides a broad compendium of ""scripts" that 
Illustrate what Transactional Analysis is all about 

Suicide: The Gamble With Death 

by Gene and David Lester 
Behavio/al Books Institute 
PO Box 42 

West Nyack. NY 10994 $5 95 
Examines the increasing suicide rate and relates how 
such factors as age. drugs, afcohol. sex. and race 
affect suicide attempts and actual completions 



Tiger By The Trail: Parenting In A Troubled Society 

By Kenneth R Greenberg. Ph D 
Nelson Hall Company 
325 W Jackson Blvd 
Chit,ago. I L 60606 $7 95 
This txjok explores child (and parent) behavior from 
birth through marriage. It discusses a practical com- 
monsense approach to chilO reanng including prob* 
lems that threaten the family unit, why they develop, 
and steps which can reduce or prevent these prob- 
lems 



Uplift: What People Themselves Can Do 

Olympus Publishing Company 

937 East Ninth South 

Salt Lake City. UT 84105 $6 95 

This book proves that the spirit of self-help is still a 

strong force m American society It includes true 

stones of 100 groups of people — mostly indigent, 

mostly diSCnmmated agamSt. mostly minorities — who 

have identified their own problems, who f>ave used 

their own resources to solve their problems 

Urbanman 

The Psychology of Urban Survival 

John Helmer and Neil A Eddmgton 
The Free Press (div of MacrritUan) $2 95 
This book concerns itself with how city life affects the 
individual as seen m the ways we deal with such sim- 
ple or complex matters as getting to work standing m 
line avoiding stress communicating with others and 
prcsen/ing privacy 



When 1 Say No. 1 Feel Guilty 

by Dr Manuel J Smith 
Dial Press $7 95 

This book deals with a new form of behavior therapy 
Systematic Assertive Therapy which teaches people tu 
recognize wfien they are bemg manipulated by others 
into doing things they really dont want to do ano 
teaches them the assertive verbal skills necessary to 
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OeaJ with 5his rnamptJiation SAT will help m any situa- 
iion ffquififig the individual to be the judge of what he 
or she wants returning merchandise asking for a rdiss 
rear»ng children and taking criticism 

Wh«r« Oo 1 Qo From H«r« With My Lift?" 

Dy Joh C Crystal and Richard N Soiies 
Seabury Press $7 95 

This fT^anual is designed to heip individuals plan their 
•ives and their work The manual is subnlied A Work- 
book for Career Seekers and Changers and is 
geared for use m study groups and colleges with spe- 
cial sect'On*, for instructors 


Wom«n, Work, end Vduntoring 

by Herta Loesner 
Beacon Press 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston Street 

Boston MA O2t08 $8 95 
This practical guidebook to volunteering re-examines 
many of the value judgments presently associated with 
voluntarism stinopstsvs/nvs m \A/hirh th^ cAommn 

wv>u<> u>i.?<i«, ou^v^v«<3(9 Trays im wiii^n lilc dCCiiilitU COfl- 

Jlict between paid and unpaid work may be resolved, 
and focuses on (he effect of volunteenng on women at 
various stages of their life cycle 


New E JRS Ordering Instructions 

References m this publication that have an 
ED number may be ordered from the ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS ) 
at this new address 
EDRS 

PO Box 190 

Arlington, Virginia 22210 
To order any of the ED materials, the fol- 
lowing information must be furnished The 
ED number of the document; the type of 
reproduction desired— paper copy (HC) 
or microfiche (fVIF). the number of copies 
being ordered All orders must be m writ- 
ing Payment must accompany all orders 
and must include postage (1 for up to 60 
microfiche or the first 60 pages of paper 
copy, and 8c for each additional 60 fiche 
or 60 pages) Residents of Virginia should 
oav the aoDrooriate <;r)le<; t^v nr mi'iudp 
tax exemption certificate The new turn- 
around time for filling orders is 5-7 days 


New Report on Salaries in 
Guidance and Counseling 

We would be amiss if, m ihis "Quality of 
Life iSsue we did not include something 
about the quality of life for you, the coun- 
selor This concept is nebulous at best, but 
most would surety agree that somewhere 
that massive tangle of experiences, 
things hopes, fears, and whatnots that all 
contribute to the quality ot hfe is money 
The APGA thmgks so too They have spon- 
sored a survey that was designed and 
conducted by Abbott. Langer & As- 
sociates, constjitants m personnel man- 
agement and industrial psychology, who 
have published their findings m a report 
entitled Compensation m the Guidance 
and Counsehng Field 

This survey involved sending 35.064 
questionnaires to members of the APGA 
Of these. 1 0.945 responses were receive d. 
representing 31 2% of the APGA member- 
ship These questionnaires were designed 
to sohcit information on the coorelation of 
salary to a variety of variables, including 
educational level, employment setting, 
geographtc area age sex, race, and field 
of specialization 

With regard to educational level, this re- 
port states that, "those with a bachelor's 
degree had median incomes of $12,063 
while those with master's degrees earned 
$12 209. those with six-year specialists 
degrees or the master's degree plus 30 
semester hours of additional study had 
median incomes of $15,700. and those 
with the ElJD or PhD degree earned a me- 
dian salary of $17,908 ' Other findings in- 
clude the following the highest median 
salaries appeared m the fields of aiimmis- 
tration. consulting, and evaluation ' re- 
search pubhc educational institutions 
paid higher salaries in counseling related 
fields than private schools, and the three 
highest-paying employment settings are 
managemeni consulting research and 
test firms self cmpfoyment. and b"siness 
and industry 

If you would like a copy of this report, 
write to Abbott, Langer & Associates. P 0 
Box 275 Park Forest. IL 60466 The cost is 
9 1 \j r r vjin iMciiiijUlo diiu lur nuii 
rriembe's 
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